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FOREWORD 


IT  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  ju'^pare  in  advance  for  the  information  and 
assistance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  studies  of  such 
measures  of  public  importance  as  may  become  subjects  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  our  form  of  government 
that  there  are  forty-eight  separate  states  each  of  which  is  in  a 
sense  a laboratory  of  social  and  legislative  experiment,  where 
measures,  sometimes  radical  and  unprecedented,  are  tried  out 
upon  a comparatively  small  scale,  their  practicability  and  value 
ascertained,  and  an  experience  gained  in  their  operation  which 
might  prove  disastrous  if  attcmi^ted  upon  the  greater  scale  of 
adoption  l)y  the  nation.  ]\Iany  of  these  experiments  of  course 
prove  to  be  worthless.  Some  contain  elements  of  value  or  germs 
of  truth,  which  may  be  separated  from  what  is  meretricious,  and 
made  the  basis  of  real  advances  in  the  common  welfare.  When 
these  are  urged  for  adoption  by  a great  commonwealth  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  of  the  idmost  importance  to  have  available 
agencies  able  to  do  for  the  legislative  body  what  it  cannot  do  for 
itself,  that  is.  to  ascertain  and  study  the  experience  which  other 
states  and  other  nations  have  gained  with  the  measures  urged 
upon  it  for  adoption,  so  that  that  which  has  been  proved  worth- 
less may  be  avoided,  and  that  which  has  been  proved  of  value 
may  be  duly  recognized.  In  attempting  to  make  such  studies, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  performing  a 
function  of  real  value  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Of  this  char- 
acter is  the  study  into  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  contained 
in  the  following  pages. 

.Vmongst  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American  civil- 
ization have  been  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  reap  the  legitimate  rewards  of  his  industry  and  in- 
telligence. Our  success  in  building  up  our  great  empire  extend- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  iMexico, 
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has  been  based  iipon  individualisai,  iini'cstricted  so  far  as  is  eon- 
sistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  others  and  with  due 
regard  foi‘  the  connnon  welfare.  Anything  which  tends  to  in- 
crease the  burdens  of  taxation  or  to  limit  the  i-ewards  of  legiti- 
mate effort  or  to  ]'educe  the  self-deijendence  of  the  people,  is 
contraiy  to  good  pulffie  ])olicy.  A new  i)rinciple  is,  however, 
coming  to  be  I'ccognized,  viz. : that  a large  xu'oportion  of  those 
who  ai'c  untit  for  the  com])etition  of  life  are  so  through  no  faults 
of  theii*  own,  but  because  of  faults  in  the  social  system  for  which 
they  have  had  no  i-esi)onsibility.  Their  incomi^etence  is  i)art  of 
the  burden  which  should  be  cai-ried  l)y  the  more  comi)etent  and 
the  more  fortunate.  In  our  complex  civilization  thei’e  are  also 
many  who  are  rendered  unfit  by  occupation  or  by  accidents  un- 
avoidable in  the  processes  of  industry.  The  undeserved  i^enalty 
thei'efor  should  l)e  borne  by  the  community  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Upon  this  ])rinciple  ai‘e  based  the 
Woi'kmen’s  Comi)ensation  Acts  already  adopted  l)y  a number  of 
the  states.  It  is  a pro])er  subject  of  imiuiry  whether  the  enforced 
idleness  caused  by  sickness  and  the  helplessness  of  old  age,  are 
misfortunes  which  shoidd  be  shai'ed  by  the  community  at  large, 
ami  to  what  extent  their  amelioi'ation  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
will,  if  at  all,  discourage  thrift  and  remove  that  powerful  in- 
centive to  industiy,  the  desire  to  provide  in  advance  for  the  sick- 
ness and  old  age  of  oneself  ami  of  those  Avho  by  family  ties  should 
be  one's  dei)endents.  This  report  represents  an  earne.st  effort  to 
pj'csent  those  i)hascs  of  the  subject  Avhich  must  be  considered  in 
oi-der  to  reach  an  intelligent  judgment  uiAon  this  important 
problem. 

Alba  B.  Johnson, 

President. 
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Phii.adelphia.  Pennsylvania,  January  3,  1919. 

To  ihe  Old  Age  Fensiona  Coouniftee  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chamher  of  Commerce: 

A report  on  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  is  submitted 
herewith.  The  problem  facing  the  Director  of  the  Legislative 
and  Research  Bureau  was  that  of  ju-esenting  material  in  such 
form  as  would  he  serviceable,  esjiecially  in  committee  conference. 

The  provisions  of  the  old  age  pension  systems  of  Europe 
afford  an  easy  and  helpful  approach  to  the  general  jn-oblem  of 
old  age  pensions,  and  at  the  risk  of  duplicating  material  ac- 
cessible elsewhere,  this  report  contains  summary  tabulations  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  old  age  pensions  systems  of  Europe. 
(Section  V.)  A brief  history  of  social  insurance,  of  which  an 
old  age  pensions  plan  is  an  integral  part,  has  been  included  to 
give  some  indication  of  the  development  of  social  insurance 
systems  and  to  raise  for  consideration  the  desirability  of  ap- 
praising a social  insurance  program  in  its  entirety.  (Section  I.) 
It  seemed  desirable  also  to  emphasize  two  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  .social  iii-surance  (Section  II.)  and  to  call  to  im- 
mediate attention  the  economic  arguments  or  bases  for  social 
insurance.  (Section  III.)  Any  old  age  pensions  program  raises 
special  problems  (Section  IV.),  the  raising  of  which  is  likely  to 
make  one  reluctant  to  give  dogmatic  judgments  based  on  a priori 
reasoning.  The  arguments  for  and  against  the  contributory 
and  non-contrihutory  forms  of  old  age  pensions  (Section  VII.) 
are  helpful  in  discussing  the  kind  of  system  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  Pennsylvania,  should  it  he  judged  desirable  to  aid  in 
the  in.stitution  of  forms  of  social  insurance  other  than  the  jires- 
ent  Workmen's  Compensation  Law.  American  experience  with 
state  old  age  pensions  systems  has  been  nil.  The  recommenda- 
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tious  of  state  eoiuinissioiis  ai'o,  lioAvcver,  distinctly  in  point.  (See 
tion  VI.) 

It  is  a cause  of  regret  tliat  this  report  must  be  submitted 
before  the  full  recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Illinois  Commissions  could  be  transmitted  Avith  it.  The 
reports  of  the  Pennsjdvania  and  Ohio  commissions  Avill  undoubt- 
edly he  i)uhlished  early  in  January  of  1919.  Copies  thereof 
will  then  l)e  available  foi’  consideration. 

'When  the  Pi-esident  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  referred  to  the  Legislative  and  Kesearch  Bureau 
the  question  of  old  age  i)ensions  for  a report,  a preliminary 
survey  included  the  examination  of  tentatiA’e  plans  of  investiga- 
tion in  Illinois  and  Ohio,  which  the  directors  of  those  investiga- 
tions were  kind  enough  to  make  accessible.  The  Director  of  the 
Ijegislative  and  Pesearch  Bureau  Avas  soon  convinced  that  there 
AATre  cei-tain  inevitable  limitations  imposed  on  his  report.  First- 
hand investigation  of  the  extent  of  old  age  dei)endency  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  present  cost  of  poor  relief  and  kindred  mat- 
tei-s  reepured  funds  and  a trained  staff  quite  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  Bui-eau.  ^Moreover,  an  investigation  of  old  age 
pensions  had  lieen  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  a com2)etent  commission  appointed  to  i)rosecute  the  study. 
It  was  not  Avithin  the  province  of  the  Legislative  and  Research 
Bureau  to  attemi)t  Avork  committed  to  that  official  body.  The 
large  amoAint  of  literature  treating  the  sAibjcct  of  old  age  pen- 
sions formed  a thii’d  limit  to  the  scope  of  this  re|Aort.  That 
literature  could  be  indicated  in  a selected  bibliography,  but  not 
digested  or  com2)ressed  in  the  brief  comjiass  of  a usable  special 
re])ort. 

It  is  the  jAi'ivilege  of  the  Director  of  the  Legislative  and 
Research  Bureaii  to  make  grateful  acknoAvledgment  of  the  hours 
of  painstaking  Avork  spent  by  Mr.  Charles  Gauger  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  com- 
piling the  data  on  the  old  age  pensions  systems  of  Europe. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  II.  Crennan. 
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BRIEF  IIISTOEY  OF  SOCIAL  INSUEANCE 

AVith  a AVorkmen’s  Compensation  Act  in  force  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  investigations  of  old  age  pensions  and  health  insur- 
ance ^ being  conducted  by  special  state  commissions,  three  of  the 
important  parts  of  a social  insurance  system  - have  passed  from 
the  realm  of  academic  discussion  to  the  field  of  practical  politics. 

During  the  years  1883-1889  these  same  measures  were  en- 
acted into  law  in  Germany,  under  pressure  from  Bismarck,  as 
l)olitical  expedients.®  The  modern  program  of  social  insurance 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  German  system,  although 
it  is  incorrect  to  consider  social  insiirance  Bismarck’s  creation 
or  invention.  Bismarck  “contributed  to  the  hi.story  of  social 
insurance  the  first  application  of  state  compiilsion  on  a large 
national  scale.  ’ ’ * After  futile  attempts  to  srxppress  radical 
socialist  tendencies  in  the  new  German  empire,  Bismarck  hit 
upon  the  conclusion  that  “the  forces  of  socialism  were  recruited 
from  the  dissatisfied  and  miserable  classes  of  the  people,  and 
that  these  forces  avouIcI  be  permanently  Aveakened  by  a program 
of  social  legi.slation  for  these  classes.’’®  Bismarck’s  oaa’ii  words 
clearly  .shoAv  his  motiA-e : ‘ ‘ GAe  the  Avorkingman  the  right  to 
emi)loyment  as  long  as  he  has  strength,  assure  him  care  aaEcu 
he  is  sick  and  maintenance  AA'hen  he  is  old.  If  you  Avill  do  that 
AA'ithout  fearing  the  sacrifice,  or  crying  out  ‘State  Socialism’  as 
soon  as  the  Avords  ‘provision  for  old  age’  are  uttered — then  I 


’ Various  writers  use  the  term  “sickness  iusuraiice.''  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  terminology  here.  The  Pennsylvania  official  expression  is  health 
insurance;  both  terms  refer  to  the  same  type  of  social  insurance. 

^ See  Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  pp.  16-17,  for  classifications  of 
social  insurance.  Unemployment  insurance  is  the  fourth  important  field  of 
social  insurance,  but  the  cjnestiou  of  state  aid  in  solving  the  problem  of  loss 
of  earnings  due  to  unemployment  has  not  yet  been  raised  as  a political 
cpiestion.  M.  AV.  Alexander  states  that  “Workmen's  compensation  is  not 
social  insurance"  iBiiUetin  of  F.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Xo.  212, 
p.  76.5),  but  this  is  not  the  view  usually  held. 

® Sickness  insurance,  1883 ; accident  insurance,  1881 ; old  age  and  in- 
validity insurance,  1889. 

■'  See  discussion  of  the  origins  of  social  insurance  in  Eubinow,  “Social 
Insurance,'’  p.  13. 

■'  Holt  and  Chilton,  “European  History,  1862-1914,’’  pp.  266,  267. 
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believe  these  gentlemen  {i.  e.,  the  Socialists)  will  sound  their 
bird  call  in  vain ; and  as  soon  as  the  workingmen  see  that  the 
government  is  deei)ly  interested  in  their  welfare,  the  flocking 
to  them  Avill  cease.  ’ ’ ® 

The  spread  of  social  insurance  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  German  system  must,  however,  be  accounted  for  on  grounds 
other  than  the  desire  of  various  governments  to  prevent  the 
adoi)tion  of  radical  programs  cutting  deep  into  the  institution  of 
private  jn-operty.  A chronology  of  social  insurance  acts  in 
Europe  shows  a rapid  spread  of  the  social  insurance  principle 
in  whole  or  i^art  to  other  count)'ies  of  Europe.  Such  a chro- 
nology does  not  show  the  o])position  to  the  German  i)lan  of 
state  compnlsion  and  ctaitrol."  Since  1908,  however,  European 
opinion  has  favored  the  extension  of  social  insurance  of  the  Ger- 
man type.® 

Gntil  early  in  1910  the  Ihiited  States  was  the  only  country 
of  industi'ial  im])oi'tance  without  accident  or  workmen’s  com- 
l)ensation  laws.®  The  special  commissions  in  Pennsylvania, 
Obio  and  Illinois,  which  are  at  present  studying  old  age  pen- 
sions and  health  insui-ance  (to  make  reports  to  the  legislatures 
of  those  states),  are  virtually  doing  pioneer  work  in  these  two 
fields  of  social  insurance.^® 

In  Europe  the  development  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
has  lieen  less  pronounced  than  the  sprea<l  of  compulsory  accident 
iiLsurance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Europe,  after  settling  in  a 
more  oi-  less  satisfactory  way  the  problem  of  accidents,  turned 
to  the  closely  allied  sui)ject  of  health  insurance. “ The  status 


Hdlt  an<l  Cliilton,  “ttiiropean  History,  1862-1914,”  pp.  267,  268. 

' Rubijiow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  16. 

^ Ihid.  See  Outline  Talile  of  European  Systems  (Section  V.)  for  dates 
of  passage  of  old  age  jiensions  laws  in  Europe. 

” Kul)inow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p}).  18,  19;  Seager,  “Principles  of 
Economics,’'  ]i]).  614-616. 

'“Various  industrial  concerns,  fraternal  orders,  municipalities,  teach- 
ers’ funds  and  insurance  companies  provide  measures  against  old  age  de- 
pendency. (For  full  discussion  of  these  measures,  see  L.  W.  Squier,  “Old 
Age  Dependency  in  the  ITnited  States.”)  The  Commission  on  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insurance  made  a report  to  the  Geireral  Court  of 
Massachusetts  under  date  of  January  1.5,  1910.  Reports  on  health  insurance 
have  l)een  made  by  the  California  vSocial  Insurance  Commission  (1917)  and 
the  New  .lersey  Commission  on  Old  Age,  Insurance  and  Pensions.  Both  of 
these  commissions  centered  attention  on  health  insurance,  although  they 
discussed  the  problem  of  old  age  pensions.  Notwithstanding  these  apparent 
exceptions,  the  commissions  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  doing 
pioneer  work  and  their  reports  will  have  a marked  effect  on  the  extension  of 
any  social  insurance  program  in  the  United  States. 

” Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  21. 
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of  old  age  pensions  and  invalidity  acts  in  Europe  is  not  unlike 
that  of  health  insurance,  although  the  first  steps  toward  social 
insurance  were  taken  in  several  European  countries  in  connec- 
tion with  old  aged“  Even  in  Germany  an  old  age  pensions  bill 
was  the  last  act  to  be  passed.  The  subject  was  so  complex  that 
time  was  required  to  collect  necessary  data.  Moreover,  as  an 
advocate  of  social  insurance  piits  the  matter,  accident,  sickness 
and  old  age  insurance  measures  imposed  bui'dens  on  employers, 
who  resisted  the  innovations  and  “had  to  be  broken  in  gradu- 
ally.”^^ Unemployment  insurance  is  the  least  developed  of  all 
forms  of  social  insurance,  and  as  it  is  not  an  is.sue  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, its  history  need  not  l)e  sketched. 

To  .sum  up  a brief  history  of  social  insurance,  the  following 
compact  statement  is  serviceable : 

1.  Accident  compensation  or  accident  insurance  has  been  es- 
tablished practically  throug-hout  Europe  and  in  many  British  colonies. 

2.  Compulsory  sickness  insurance  has  been  introduced  in  about 
one-half  of  the  large  countries  of  Europe,  namely,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Xorvay,  Great  Britain,  Servia,  and  Eussia,  and  voluntary 
subsidized  sickness  insurance  in  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland. 

3.  Compulsory  old  age  insurance  exists  in  Germany,  Luxem- 
burg, and  France,  and  old  age  pensions  in  Denmark,  Iceland,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  voluntary  subsi- 
dized state  systems  of  old  age  insurance  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Servia, 
and  Spain. 

4.  Unemployment  insurance  by  means  of  subsidies  to  working- 
men's voluntary  organizations  is  rapidly  spreading  in  large  European 
cities,  exists  by  national  law  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  the  first 
compulsory  unemployment  insurance  system  has  been  established  in 
Great  Britain ; and 

5.  The  first  beginnings  of  a national  system  of  widows’  and 
orphans’  pensions  have  been  made  in  Germany. 

Eefore  passing  from  a sketch  of  the  history  of  social  insur- 
ance, attention  should  be  called  to  one  important  fact  notalfie 
in  that  history,  namely,  the  interrelation  of  various  measures 
forming  a social  insurance  system.  The  enactment  of  three 
separate  laws  in  Germany  looking  to  the  same  end  was  not  a 
matter  of  chance.  Bismarck  conceived  a well-rounded  plan  to 
accomplisli  his  political  purpose.  In  other  nations  the  enact- 
ment of  accident  insurance  was  followed  by  pressure  for  health 


Eubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  329. 

” Ibid.,  p.  29. 

Ibid.,  pp.  26,  27.  This  summary  was  published  in  1913.  Accessible 
material  is  not  at  hand  regarding  possible  developments  .of  social  insurance 
during  the  war  period.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  notable  changes  or 
extensions  were  made  during  a time  of  severe  war  pressure. 
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insurance  and  old  age  pensions.  Witliont  invoking  the  doctrine 
that  “histoi-y  repeats  itself,”  one  may  i)i-edict  that  the  move- 
ment for  -workmen’s  compensation  laws  in  the  American  com- 
monwealths will  he  followed  hy  ])ressure  for  health  insurance 
and  old  age  t><?nsions  laws,  if  not  for  state  nnemployment  insur- 
ance. These  different  ])arts  of  a social  insni-ance  system  are 
closely  interwoven,  as  a most  cursory  examination  will  show. 
Accidents  are  connected  with  health.  Health  affects  old  age — 
that  is,  supei'annuation  and  invalidity  or  ])remature  old  age. 
‘‘A  chronic  disease,  a permanent  injury,  are  doubly  destructive 
of  earning  capacity,  when  combined  with  old  age.  The 

l\e])ort  on  Health  Insurance  liy  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on 
Old  Age,  Insui-ance  and  Pensions  contains  (])p.  2-4)  the  follow- 
ing statements  showing  the  close  intein-elation  between  health 
insurance  and  old  age  i)ensions  in  the  minds  of  the  commis- 
sioners : 

Tills  ciimniis.sion,  originally  authorizeil  in  1011  to  make  investi- 
gatioms  regarding  the  operation  of  pension,  insurance  and  annuity 
systems,  has  collected  much  material  relating  to  lienetit  systems  of  all 
kinds,  as  ivell  as  to  the  extent  and  expense  of  industrial  insurance 
offered  liy  lu'ivate  comjianies.  In  the  course  of  its  first  studies  of 
pension  jilans  the  commission  had  its  attention  drawn  to  sickness  as 
a,  factor  in  old  age  poverty.  Not  only  is  sickness  one  of  the  largest 
factors  contributing  to  old  age  poverty,  but  as  a factor  in  causing 
Iioverty,  sickness  occurs  six  times  as  frequently  as  old  age.  (Beport 
df  the  Immigratinn  Commission,  l!t()9,  Senate  Document  6(35,  61st 
(I'ongress,  3d  session,  Vol.  34,  p.  333.)  Obviously  a reduction  in  the 
sickness  jiroblem  would  materially  simjilify  the  problem  of  old  age 
lioverty,  in  addition  to  saving  for  tlie  state  vast  human  resources 
now  subject  to  the  ravages  of  sickness. 

Among  European  nations  provision  for  sickness  has  usually 
jireceded  relief  for  the  aged,  with  the  result  that,  next  to  workmen’s 
com]}ensation,  health  insurance  is  the  most  highly  developed  form  of 
social  insurance.  In  our  own  country,  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insurance  found  it  inexpedient 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  old  age  as  long  as  complicated  by  the 
sickness  prolilem,  reporting  in  1910  that:  “It  seems  desirable,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  problem  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance  should 
be  dealt  with  before  enacting  any  additional  measures  of  general 
legislation  concerning  old  age  pensions  or  insurance.  . . . Log- 
ically the  problem  of  sickness  and  accident  insurance  takes  precedence 
over  the  question  of  old  age  insurance.  So  far  as  effective  provision 
is  made  for  insurance  against  sickness  and  accident,  dependency  in 
old  age  is  diminished,  for  the  main  causes  of  the  latter  are  illness 
and  disability  in  earlier  life.”  (Massachusetts,  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insurance,  1910,  p.  323.) 
The  California  Social  Insurance  Commission,  charged  in  1915  with  a 
survey  of  sickness,  old  age  and  other  forms  of  social  insurance,  cen- 


” Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  308. 
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tered  its  attention  on  liealtli  insurance  because,  as  it  reported  in  1917, 
it  considered  this  the  most  simple  and  most  practical  measure  of 
social  insurance  to  develop  at  the  present  time.  (Report  of  the  Social 
Insurance  Commission  of  the  State  of  California,  1917,  p.  16.) 

These  reasons  have  convinced  this  commission  that  health  pro- 
tection should  iirecede  any  provision  for  old  age. 

In  eommeiitiiig  on  a proitosed  outline  for  the  (Ihio  study 
of  old  age  pensions  and  health  insurance,  the  Director  of  In- 
vestigations made  this  significant  statements®  “You  will  ob- 
serve that  a great  deal  of  this  outline  relates  to  sickness  pi’e- 
vention  and  sickness  insurance.  I consider  this  the  most  impor- 
tant, because  if  a complete  .system  were  in  o])erati()n,  it  would 
materially  decrease  the  necessity  for  old  age  relief.” 

The  preceding  statements  emphasizing  the  interrelation  of 
health  insurance  and  old  age  pensions  may  serve  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Chamber  of  Commerce  the  desiraliility  of  consider- 
ing old  age  pensions  in  connection  with  health  insurance,  if 
indeed  the  problem  should  not  be  discussed  as  but  a single  part 
of  a larger  system  of  social  insurance. 


’“Personal  letter  dated  IMarch  1,  1918,  from  Mr.  John  Lapp  to  C.  H. 
Crennan. 
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II 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  SOUIAL  INSURANCE 


“Social  insurance  may  Te  delined  as  compulsory  collective 
provision  for  the  victims,  and  the  families  of  the  victims,  of  ac- 
cidents, illness,  premature  death,  disability  from  old  age  and 
unemployment,  regulated,  if  not  actually  administered,  by  the 
government.’’  ^ (i)ne  point  brought  out  clearly  by  this  definition 
is  that  social  insurance  is  compulsory;  ordinary  forms  of  insur- 
ance (life,  fire,  etc.)  are  voluntary.  “The  basic  principle  of 
social  insurance  (is)  the  necessity  of  active,  constructive  interfer- 
ence by  the  .state.’’  - 

C’onti'ibutory  old  age  i)ensions  systems  imi)ose  a require- 
ment that  beneficiaries  or  others  contrilmte  in  the  building  up 
of  an  annuity  fund.  Individuals  may  make  forced  savings 
(which  cannot  l)e  withdrawn,  as  in  the  case  of  savings  bank 
deimsits)  for  a i)eriod  of  years,  or  employers  may  be  compelled 
to  contrilmte  to  this  fund,  and,  the  state  may  give  aid.  Even  if 
the  old  age  i)ensions  system  does  not  oblige  individuals  to  con- 
tribute to  a fund  insiiring  them  against  su])e]’annuation  and 
invalidity,  the  system  has  a com})ulsory  feature.  Compulsion  is 
provided  by  taxation.  Society  contributes  the  fund  rather  than 
l)rospective  l)eneficiaries.® 


’ Seager,  "Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  600. 

- Rubinow,  "Social  Insurance,’’  p.  328.  An  apparent  exception  to  the 
statement  that  social  insurance  is  essentially  compulsory  is  found  in  the 
elective  systems  of  workmen’s  comjrensation  in  effect  in  certain  of  the 
American  commonwealths.  Not  many  words,  however,  are  required  to  show 
that  such  insurance  is  really  compulsory.  Every  one  knows  that  the  elective 
systems  were  devised  merely  to  avoid  constitutional  barriers  to  conrpulsory 
accident  insurance  in  the  states  having  these  elective  systems.  The  employer 
and  employe  regularly  elect  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  workmen’s 
compensation  act  ratlier  than  rely  on  fighting  out  individual  cases  in  the 
courts  under  old  common  law  rules. 

An  examination  of  the  health  insurance  systems  of  Europe,  American 
writings  on  health  insurance,  or  legislative  projjosals  such  as  the  measure 
introduced  in  IMassachusetts  in  1917  (House  No.  1074),  show  that  compul- 
sion is  an  essential  feature  of  health  insurance. 

^ For  an  excellent  brief  summary  of  conclusions  favoring  compulsory 
insurance,  see  Seager,  "Principles  of  Economies,”  pp.  620,  621. 
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The  choice  in  the  case  of  a state  system  of  old  aj»’e  pensions^ 
may  lie  l)et\v(‘en  a coiitril)utoi'y  or  uou-coiiti'i))otory  ])hui,  but  an 
essentia]  ])a)1  of  either  scheme  is  a com])nlsory  collective  ])rovi- 
sion.  Any  decision  to  he  made  i-ejjardinu:  an  old  af>:e  pensions 
system  for  Pennsylvania  has  to  do  with  this  ])oint,  should  the 
system  l)e  cont l•i))utory  oi-  non-contril)utory.°  In  either  ease, 
howevei',  compidsion  is  api)lied  to  provide  an  annuity  fund. 
Voluntary,  thou<i'h  subsidized,  old  age  insui'ance  seems  to  repre- 
sent, a “t]-ansitio]i  form”  of  old  age  i)ensions,  although  the 
iMassachusetts  and  Wisconsin  ])lans  of  voluntary  state  annuities® 
give  ground  for  considering  this  intermediate  step. 

In  considering  any  old  age  insurance  ])lau,  varicms  organ- 
izations must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  account,'^  but  the  first 
decision  to  be  made  in  considei'ing  a,  state  system  of  old  age 
pensions  for  Pennsylvania  has  to  do  with  the  (piestion  Avhether 
time  social  insui'auc'e,  involving  state  interfei'ence  and  a com- 
pulsory collective  provision  is  wanted  in  Pennsylvania.  Some 
scheme  .similar  to  the  iMassachusetts  or  Wisconsin  ])lans  which 
approach  .social  insurance,  could,  of  course,  be  adopted,  but  the 
discussion  of  old  age  ])ensions  [iroblems  in  this  report  assumes 
that  state  social  insurance  with  its  comiiidsory  feature,  is  what 
lias  lieen  referred  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Oommission  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  re])ort.^ 


’ P(ir  a (lisoussioii  of  ol(t  age  pensions  provided  by  lal)or  organiz.ations, 
indiustrial  osf ablislnnents,  teacdiers’  retirement  funds  and  municipalities,  see 
fS(juier,  “Old  Age  l)e])endency  in  the  United  States,”  and  Dawson,  M.  M., 
Bulletin,  of  United  State.'!  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  212,  Proceedings 
of  the  Oonferenee  on  Social  Insurance,  pp.  729-741.  Many  of  the  private 
pension  systems  jirovide  straight  servi(',e  jiensions,  v(duntarily  set  up  by 
emj)loyers,  and  no  contribution  is  exacted  from  employes. 

® In  I'h'anoe  an  (dd  age  ])ension  law  for  worthy  poor  was  fcdlowed  five 
years  later  by  a comjmlsory  old  age  insurance  system;  both  systems  are  in 
operation.  This  arrangement  was  a,  jiatchwork  plan  necessitated  by  peculiar 
local  conditions  and  the  inadequ.acy  of  the  straight  pensions  provision. 

’’  For  discussion  of  these  systems  see  Sejuier,  “Old  Age  Dependency  in 
the  United  States,”  pp.  286-294. 

’’  For  example,  mutual  insurance  schemes  set  up  liy  trade  and  labor 
unions,  straight  pensions  granted  by  employers,  jirivate  voluntary  annuity 
insurance  provided  by  fraternal  orders,  and  commercial  annuity  insurance. 

® No.  41.3 

A Joint  Resolution 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject  of 
old  age  pensions. 

Whereas,  Progressive  legislation  has  been  enacted  in  Preamble 
some  states  and  nations  establishing  a system  of  pen- 
sions for  aged  and  incapacitated  citizens,  and  a num- 
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A second  essential  feature  of  social  insurance  is  that  such 
insurance  is  not  based  upon  the  principles  of  ordinary  business 
insurance,  although  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  social  in- 
surance could  not  he  worked  out  on  actuarial  principles. 
Whether  social  insurance  is  insurance  at  all  is  sometimes  a con- 
testeil  i)oint.  The  advocates  of  social  insurance  admit  that  when 
the  state  takes  any  of  tlie  following  measures,  it  is  getting  away 
from  “true  scientific  princii)les  of  business  in.surance’ ’ : (1)  the 
state  may  i)roYide  a safe  insurance  oi'ganization,  eliminating 
profit  and  reducing  premiums ; ( 2 ) it  may  assume  part  or  all  of 
the  cost  of  insui-ance  administi'ation  (an  important  item  in  the 
so-called  loading)  and  thus  reduce  the  cost  of  insurance;  (3)  the 
state  may  subsidize  insurance,  and  assume  i)art  of  the  dis- 
ti'ihutcd  loss — that  is,  assume  part  of  the  pure  premium  or  true 
cost : (4)  it  may  impose  such  assumption  of  cost  upon  employers; 


her  of  plans  for  accomplishing  this  result  have  been 
suggested  at  various  times  in  Pennsylvania ; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Old  a(/e,  Pen- 
Commonwealth  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  sions  Com  mi<tsion 
directed  to  appoint  a commission,  to  consist  of  seven 
reputable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  shall  serve 
witliout  compensation  other  than  for  their  reasonable 
expenses,  to  look  into  the  general  subject  of  old  age 
pensions,  and  to  investigate  the  various  systems  pro- 
vided for  this  purp)Ose  in  other  nations  and  States, 
together  Avith  all  the  facts  relating  thereto,  especially 
as  bearing  upon  the  industrial  and  other  conditions 
prevailing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Avith  a vicAv  to  their 
practical  adaptability  here.  Said  commission  to  have 
full  poAvers  to  subpoena  Avitnesses  and  to  secure  infor- 
mation under  the  authority  of  the  GoA-ernment  of  the 
CommonAvealth,  and  to  make  its  report  to  the  Legislature 
not  later  than  March  fifteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundretl 
and  nineteen.  Said  commission  shall  consist  of  tAvo 
mcndiers  of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  PennsylA'ania, 

Avho  have  studied  social  jAroljlems,  Iavo  employers  of 
labor,  tAvo  members  of  recognized  labor  organizations, 
and  one  citizen  of  the  CommoiiAA-ealth,  Avho  shall  be  a 
Avoman  experienced  in  the  study  of  social  problems. 

Said  commission  shall  formulate  such  plans  for  its 
organization  and  Avork  as  may  deem  desirable  to  its 
mend)ership;  anti  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  Appropriation 
dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, is  herelAV  specifically  made  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  Avork  of  saitl  commission. 

Approved — The  25th  day  of  .July,  A.  D.  1917. 

MARTIN  G.  BRnklBAUGH. 

The  foregoing  is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  No.  41.3. 

Cyrus  E.  IVoods 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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(5)  the  entire  cost  of  the  preniiuin  may  be  shifted  to  the  state.® 
From  the  i)oint  of  view  of  actuarial  science,  these  measures  are 
probal)ly  open  to  criticism.  Social  insurance  is  not  based  upon 
a distribution  of  loss  among  all  persons  subject  to  the  possibility 
of  loss.  “Social  insurance  when  pro])erly  developed  is  nothing 
if  not  a well-defined  effort  of  the  organized  state  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wage-earner,  and  furnish  him  something  he 
individually  is  (juite  unable  to  oldain  for  himself.”^® 

An  old  age  i)ension  system  of  the  non-contributory  type  is 
cleai'ly  not  insurance  of  the  sort  that  attemi)ts  to  distribute  losses 
among  all  per.sons  subject  to  the  possibility  of  loss.  Such  a sys- 
tem ]U'oposes  to  ]irovide  annuities  by  means  of  taxation.  Any 
state  plan  for  old  age  ])ensions  aims  at  ])roviding  annuities 
]-ather  than  disti'ibuting  losses  due  to  accident,  sickness,  fire,  etc. 
Eatii  in  the  consideration  of  a contributory  old  age  pension  pro- 
gram, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  insurance  prin- 
ci])le  really  begins  Avhen  the  annuities  fund  has  been  developed. 
When  contrilnitors  to  the  aniuiity  fund  reach  the  age  of,  say, 
sixty-five,  the  fund  inust  have  on  hand  money  from  which  to 
make  the  necessary  ])ayments  to  a surviving  grm;p,  the  size  of 
which  can  be  estimated  aetuarially — a gi'oup  with  an  exi)ectancy 
of  something  over  eleven  years. In  case  a contributory  old  age 
pension  system  is  establi.shed  without  a })reliminary  accumula- 
tion by  conti'ibutors,  the  state  nu;st  stand  ready  to  i)rovide  funds 
for  payments  during  the  time  the  contrilmtors  are  building  up 
their  annuity  frind. 

Two  of  the  essential  features  of  social  insurance  are  then 
the  com|)idsory  collective  i)]’ovision  and  the  departure  of  such 
insurance  from  the  pi’inciples  of  ordinary  business  insurance. 
Any  justification  of  social  insurance  must  Im  based  upon  grounds 
other  than  the  X)]'inciples  and  i)ractices  of  ordinary  insurance. 

“ Kutiinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  pp.  10,  11. 

I hid.,  p.  11. 


.AMERICAN  EXPERIENCE  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY. 


Age 

Expectation  of 
Life  (Years) 

Age 

Expectation  of 
Life  (Years) 

Age 

Expectation  of 
Life  (Years) 

6.5 

11  10 

75 

6 27 

85 

2.77 

66 

10,54 

76 

5.88 

86 

2.47 

67 

10.00 

77 

5.49 

87 

2.18 

68 

9 47 

78 

5 11 

88 

1.91 

69 

8.97 

79 

4 74 

89 

1 66 

70 

8.48 

SO 

4 39 

90 

1,42 

71 

8 . 00 

81 

4 05 

91 

1 19 

72 

7. 55 

82 

3.71 

92 

.98 

73 

7.11 

83 

3.39 

94 

.64 

74 

6.68 

84 

3.08 

95 

.50 
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ECONOMIC  ARGICAIENTS  FOR  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

The  arguments  for  social  insi;rance  have  l)een  summed  up 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  economic  condition  of  the  wage-earning  millions 
is  precarious ; 

(2)  The  economic  dangers  threatening  these  workers  are 
many ; 

(3)  The  degree  of  idsk  run  l)y  the  individual  worker  is 
very  high ; 

(4)  Individual  provision  against  economic  loss  is  insuffi- 
cient ; 

(5)  Social  i)rovision  through  distribution  of  loss  is  costly, 
often  too  costly  for  workers  and  their  familiesd 

It  has  been  luged  that  the  way  to  make  i)rovision  against 
industrial  accidents,  illness,  premature  death,  old  age  and  in- 
validity, and  involuntary  ruiemployment  is  through  individiial 
saving.  No  student  of  economics  denies  the  educational,  char- 
actei'-building  significance  of  thrift,  elimination  of  waste,  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Recently,  however,  exclusive  reliance 
upon  these  virtues  as  means  of  providing  against  accidents,  ill- 
ness, premature  death,  old  age  and  unemployment  has  been  con- 
sidered inadequate  for  the  i)urpose.-  It  is  contended  that  the 
proportion  of  Avage-earners’  saAungs  has  been  small  compared 
witli  the  total  savings  of  all  groujAS  in  the  United  States.  Fig- 
ures showing  the  distribution  of  incomes  in  the  Ignited  States 
tend  to  indicate  that  it  Avould  be  exti’emely  difficult  for  wage- 
earners  to  do  more  than  maintain  standards  of  living  providing 
health  and  reasonable  comfort.  Under  such  conditions,  saving 
for  possible  future  emergencies  would  mean  a reduction  of 
ordinary  living  standards  to  a point  in  many  cases  below  a 
physiologic  standard  necessary  to  maintain  the  worker’s  effi- 
ciency. The  group  of  families  receiving  (before  the  war)  from 
$1000  to  $4000  a year  do  most  of  their  saving  through  ordinary 

’ Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  9. 

^ Seager,  “Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  610  and  Ely,  “Outlines  of 
Economics,’'  p.  587. 
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insurance.  The  incomes  of  the  much  larger  number  of  families 
in  the  income  groitp  less  than  $1000  a year  ai’e  not  only  insuf- 
ficient for  them  to  save  to  any  great  extent,  but  even  if  the  i)er- 
sons  are  thrifty  and  am])itious  wage-earners,  their  individual 
savings  may  be  swept  away  by  accidents,  illness  or  luiemiiloy- 
ment.  “The  i;sual  result  of  a prolonged  stoi)page  of  wages  is 
thus  dependency  on  public  or  i)rivatc  charity  with  all  of  the 
suffering,  humiliation,  and  loss  of  am])ition  ami  of  efficiency 
which  this  entails.  ’ ’ ® 

The  wage-earners’  need  of  social  insurance  is  well  piit  in 
the  following  paragraidi  from  the  textbook  of  an  economist 
especially  interested  in  labor  legislation:  “With  the  misfoi’- 
tunes  for  the  individual  Avage-earner  risks  rather  than  certain- 
ties, the  economical  Avay  to  provide  against  them  is  through  some 
system  of  insurance.  The  outstanding  difficulty,  hoAvever,  of  in- 
augurating an  ordinary  insAirance  system  is  that  wage-earners 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the  necessary  provision  through 
the  machinei'y  of  insurance.  It  is  this  situation  that  has  led  in 
most  countries  to  the  atloi)tion  of  plans  of  social  insurance. 
Since  wage-cai'iiers  will  not  and  cannot  afford  to  insure  them- 
selves against  the  risks  to  Avhich  they  and  their  families  are 
exposed,  oi'ganized  society,  it  is  maintained,  must  interfere  to 
require  them  to  make  such  i)rovision,  and  to  add  to  the  resulting 
insurance  funds  through  api)]‘opria1ions  from  the  public  treas- 
ury and  through  enforced  contributions  from  employers,  who 
are  es])ecially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a vigorous  and 
efficient  wage-earning  i)0})nlation.  ” ■* 

In  the  case  of  old  age  pensions  an  argument  advanced  is 
that  all  ])e]'sons  in  a community  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
standai’d  work  life  just  as  wage-earners  have  the  I'ight  to  expect 
a standai'd  work-day  Avhich  has  some  relation  to  the  productive 
efficiency  and  the  welfare  of  the  Avorker.  Old  age  pensions  may 
be  considered  a return  for  serAuces  reiidered  the  state,  just  as 
C’ai’negie  ])cnsions  are  a recognition  of  services  rendered  by  col- 
lege teachers  to  their  educational  institutions  and  the  state."' 
Accoi’ding  to  this  proposition,  old  age  pensions  are  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  outdoor  compared  Avith  indoor 
poor  relief,  but  rather  from  the  standpoint  of  assuring  to  each 
l)erson,  as  a return  for  seiwices  rendered,  the  necessities  if  not 
comforts  of  life,  after  a normal  or  standard  period  of  Avorking 
years. 


^ Se.iger,  “Princi]iles  of  Economies,”  p.  611. 

^ 7/m?.,  pp.  611,  612. 

'Eemands  on  Ihe  j)ensions  fund  have  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
tlie  fund,  scale  down  future  pensions  somewhat  and  feature  annuity  insur- 
ance at  cost. 
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In  some  cases  old  age  pensions  are  considered  to  be  the 
payment  of  a deferred  wage.  It  is  assumed  that  the  aged  worker 
has  not  received  full  compensation  for  his  services,  and  that 
pensions  are  but  a means  of  redistributing  the  national  income 
to  which  the  worker  has  regularly  made  a contribution  in  excess 
of  his  wages.  This  argument  is  less  generally  urged  than  others, 
and  is,  of  course,  liable  to  energetic  refutation.  Thus  IMr.  iM.  W. 
Alexander  asserts  ® that  if  this  argument  were  sound : 

A pension  under  this  theory  -would  come  from  a fund  resulting 
from  involuntary  contributions  from  many  -workers  in  which,  how- 
ever, only  a few  of  them  will  ultimately  share,  besides  some  rvho  have 
not  been  wage  earners  at  all.  . . . Moreover,  a pension  based  on 

the  argument  of  an  unfair  or  a deferred  wage  would  be  directed  at 
the  result  of  an  evil  rather  than  its  cause.  It  would  treat  the 
symptom  of  a disease  rather  than  the  disease  itself.  More  than  that, 
it  would  tend  to  cover  up  and  make  much  more  difficult  of  correc- 
tion the  real  defect  in  the  social  machine  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
unfair  or  inadequate  wage.  Granted  for  argument,  unequal  or  un- 
just distribution  of  the  profits  of  production  and  inadequacy  of  the 
prevailing  wage — this  becomes  a powerful  argument  not  for  but 
against  the  concealing  and  paliatory  device  of  non-contributory 
pensions. 

'While  the  argument  that  wage-earners  cannot  make  suffi- 
cient provision  against  old  age  and  invalidity  from  their  indi- 
vidual savings  does  imply  a criticism  of  the  method  of  distribut- 
ing the  national  income,  it  seems  clear  that  the  economic  argu- 
ments for  old  age  pensions  have  to  do  rather  with  the  allevda- 
tion  of  the  “old  man’s  problem”  or  dependent  superannuation, 
than  with  the  establishment  of  fundamental  changes  in  the  iirsti- 
tutions  of  private  property  and  wage  emplofTnent  under  which 
the  national  income  is  distributed.  Old  age  pensions  may  be 
paternalistic,  but  they  are  not  fundamentally  socialistic ; that  is, 
they  do  not  aim  at  government  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
instruments  of  production  as  a means  of  redistributing  the 
national  income. 

Social  insurance  is  not  based  on  the  distribution  of  loss 
among  those  persons  subject  to  the  possibility  of  loss,  but  is 
rather  grounded  on  such  economic  arguments  as  have  been  set 
forth  above. 


^Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  212.  Proceedings 
of  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance,  p.  767. 
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IV 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OFFERED  BY  AN  OLD  AGE  PEN- 
SIONS PROGRAM 


In  passing  from  a general  discussion  of  social  insurance,  as 
a complete  system,  to  the  topic  of  old  age  pensions,  one  is  con- 
fronted immediately  by  a number  of  questions  'which  it  is  im- 
portant to  raise  in  clear-cut  fashion,  even  though  these  questions 
cannot  be  ans’wered  in  this  report.  Certain  problems  must  be 
worked  out  in  a scientific  manner  if  an  old  age  pensions  system 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  attended  by  costly  experimentation.  One 
can,  of  course,  lean  backwards  in  his  insistence  on  scientific 
method,  when  perhaps  action  is  desired.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  social  legislation  almost  inevitably  becomes  operative 
through  a trial  and  error  process,  and  that  the  decisions  of  men 
are  a matter  of  feeling  as  well  as  scientific  analysis. 

The  first  problem  involved  in  an  old  age  pensions  scheme 
has  to  do  Avith  the  need  for  such  a measure.  The  extent  of  old 
age  dependency  in  PennsyNania  could  be  determined  by  a sur- 
vey, perhaps  similar  to  that  conducted  in  iMassachnsetts.’^  In 
the  IMassachusetts  survey,  liOAveA-er,  only  persons  Avho  receNed 
assistance  through  the  regular  channels  of  charity,  either  public 
or  private,  Avere  includecl  in  the  connt.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  method  is  defectiA^e,  as  it  does  not  include  many  other 
folk  Avho,  though  unknoAvn,  may  be  in  need  and  deserA'ing  of 
assistance.  Perhaps  a study  of  certain  typical  localities,  inchid- 
ing  all  families,  Avhich  Avould  indicate  sources  of  income,  prop- 
erty held,  assistance  from  relatNes  or  other  persons,  collateral 
loans,  etc.,  Avould  be  a more  effective  guide  in  ascertaining  the 
extent  and  amount  of  dependency.  Objection  to  a house  to 
house  cammss  Avas,  hoAveA^er,  raised  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  the  ground  of  expense,  inability  to  gather  really  ac- 
curate information,  and  the  unimportance  of  such  data  for  the 
general  subject  of  old  age  pensions. - 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  formulate  the  metliod 
for  the  conduct  of  any  suiwey  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons 
in  PennsyNania  Avho  may  be  classed  as  dependent.  ^Moreover,  a 

' Eeport  of  a Special  Inquiry  Eelative  to  Aged  and  Bependent  Persons, 
in  Massachusetts,  1915. 

“ Ihid.,  pp.  8-9. 
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line  between  tlie  dei)endent  and  non-dei)endent  poor  cannot  be 
drawn  shai'i^ly.  The  difficulty  of  differentiating  de])endency 
traceable  to  su]>eranniiation  and  dei)cndency  traceable  to  other 
causes  such  as  invalidity,  insanity  and  irresi»onsibility  is,  of 
course,  a very  real  but  not  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  making  of 
a survey  of  old  age  de])endency  in  the  ( ’ommonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  i)ur])ose  of  raising  the  problem  of  the  extent  of  old 
age  de])endency  is  merely  to  show  that  an  estimate  of  the  need 
of  an  old  age  ])ensions  system  in  Penn.sylvania  would  be  indi- 
cated by  a scientitic  sui-vey.  In  it.  moreover,  the  method  by 
which  su])e]’annuated  do])endents  are  now  cared  for,  the  annual 
cost  of  such  care  through  the  agency  of  cori-ectional  institutions, 
insane  asylums  and  hospitals,  almshouses,  benevolent  homes, 
public  and  private  outdooi-  relief,  Tnited  States  pensions,  etc., 
could  definitely  be  shown.  The  inclusion  of  such  material  would 
give  ba.sis  for  a judgment  regarding  the  cost  to  the  state  of 
j)resent  methods  of  meeting  the  i)i'oblem  of  old  age  dependency 
as  com])ared  with  the  cOst  under  an  old  age  pension  system.  The 
Old  Age  Pensions  Commission  of  Pennsylvania  will  unquestion- 
ably furni,sh  .si;ch  information  as  has  just  been  indicated  as  de- 
sirable in  gauging  the  need  of  an  old  age  ])ensions  plan  for  the 
commonweallh.  Cntil  such  study  is  ])ubli.shcd,  the  most  that  can 
be  done  in  this  report  is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  ('omnnttee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  the  tables  showing  the  number  of  persons  making  u.se 
of  old  age  pensions  systems  in  Europe,  and  the  data  compiled 
by  the  Massacln;setts  survey.  Conditions  in  Pennsylvania  are 
doubtless  sufficiently  different  so  that  these  figures  cannot  be 
considei’ed  conclusive  evidence  of  the  need  of  an  old  age  pensions 
system  or  the  extent  of  annuity  provision  to  Ite  made  by  such  a 
system,  should  it  be  e.stablished  in  the  Keystone  State.  The 
Massachusetts  figures,  though  not  final,  are  clearly  sugge.stive. 

Population  Years  of  Age  and  Over;  By  Nativity  and  Periods  of 
Residenee  In  yiassacliusetts,  t9t.5.* 


Poriodfi  of  Residence 
in  Massachusetts 

Native  Born 

Foreign 

Born 

Total 

Native  and 
Foreign 
Born 

Born  in 
Massachu- 
setts 

All  Other 
Native 
• Born 

Total 

Under  1 ye,ir 

14 

567 

.581 

406 

987 

1 to  5 years 

107 

2,342 

2,449 

2,709 

5,158 

6 to  9 years 

47 

1,408 

1 ,4.55 

2,065 

3,520 

10  years  and  over  . . . 

73,093 

36,437 

109,.530 

68,495 

178,025 

Unknown 

46 

577 

623 

734 

1,357 

Totals 

73,307 

41.331 

114,6.38 

74,409 

189,047 

^Report  of  a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  MassJckusetts, 
19 1,',  pp  13,  14. 
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Comparisons  of  total  and  aged  population — censuses  of  1^75-1915.^ 


Years  and  Census 

Total 

Population 

Persons  65  Years 
of  Age  and  Over 

Percentage  of 
Total  Population 
of  Known  Age^ 

1875  (State) 

1,651,912 

82,288 

5.0 

1880  (United  States) 

1,783,085 

95,750 

^5.4 

1885  (State) 

1,942,141 

107,386 

5 . 5 

1890  (United  States) 

2,238,943 

121,555 

5.4 

1895  (State) 

2,500,183 

131,924 

5.3 

1900  (T  nited  States) 

2,805,346 

143,107 

5. 1 

1905  (State! 

3,003,680 

• 161,918 

5.4 

1910  (United  State) 

3,366,416 

175,015 

5.2 

1915  (State) 

3,693,310 

189,047 

25.1 

^During  the  period,  1875  to  1915,  the  number  of  persons  whose  ages  were  unknown  has 
not  at  any  census  exceeded  10,302  (1875).  The  percentages  in  this  table,  ex'^ept  in  two 
instances  (1880  and  1915),  have  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
of  known  age  (see  note  2). 

2The  percentages  in  1880  and  1915  were  based  on  the  total  population,  the  number  of 
persons  of  unkno-^m  age  not  having  been  stated  in  1880,  or  determined  in  1915. 

* Report  of  a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachusetts, 
1915,  pp.  13  and  14. 

Xumber  of  Persons  65  Years  of  Age  and  Over  Eeceiving  Aid  in  Mas- 
sachusetts during  tlie  Fiscal  Year  Pending  March  31,  1915,  and  Amount  of 
Aid  Received,  Classified  by  Source  of  Aid  and  Sexd 


Source  of  Aid 

Xumber  of  Persons 
Receiving  Aid 

Amount  of  -Aid  Received 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Public  Relief 

ni,77S 

314,625 

=26,403 

=81,024,604.92 

=81,226,080.99 

=-82,2.50,68.5.91 

Penal  Institutions.. 

656 

38 

694 

26,693.2 

2,298.93 

28,992.18 

State  Insane  Insti- 

tutions  and  PIos- 

pitals 

782 

1,209 

1,991 

173,301.14 

237,366.31 

410,667.45 

State  Pauper  Insti- 

tutions 

905 

90 

995 

68,484.55 

10,345.50 

78,830.05 

Overseers  of  the 

Poor 

3,.581 

4,275 

7,8.56 

348,724.57 

373,596.57 

722,.321.14 

State  and  Militarv 

Aid 

4,441 

5,924 

10,365 

296,426.,<^6 

367,514.22 

663,941. .32 

Soldiers’  Relief.  . . . 

1,413 

3,089 

4.502 

110,974.55 

234,959.22 

345,933.77 

Private  Relief. , . 

3,726 

6.136 

9,862 

420,108.06 

563,154.77 

983,262.83 

Benevolent  Homes, 

1,337 

1,603 

2,940 

292,454.03 

309,825.91 

602,279.94 

.Medical  and  Insane 

Institutions 

1,429 

1,060 

2,489 

60,086.82 

•54,497.36 

114, .584. IS 

G.  A.  R.  and  Auxil- 

iary  Organization 

302 

155 

457 

6,155,58 

2,887.2.5 

9,042.83 

Churches 

3124 

3481 

3605 

36,063.06 

331,267.31 

3.37,.3.30.37 

Trust  Funds 

182 

1,178 

1,360 

7,683.05 

61,709.81 

69, .392.86 

MbcellaneousChar- 

ities 

352 

1,6.59 

2,011 

47,665.52 

102,967.13 

1.50,632.65 

Totals  (including 
duplicated  indivi- 
duals   

Less  duplicated  in- 
dividuals   

* 15, 504 

«S31 

<20,761 

<938 

<36,265 

<1,769 

Totals,  Public  & 
Private  Relief. . . 

<14,673 

<19,823 

<31,496 

=81,444,712.98 

=81,789,235.76 

2.83,233,94.8.74 

1 Report  of  a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachusetts, 
ISlo.  pp.  16,  17 


2The  totals  appearing  opposite  “Public  Relief*’  do  not  include  data  with  reference  to 
United  States  pensioners.  See  text,  page  34. 

^This  total  is  based  on  returns  from  1,792  churches  out  of  2,229  which  were  canvassed. 
See  text,  page  40. 

^The  tabulations  by  sources  of  aid  were  made  independently  of  each  other  and  conse- 
quently a certain  number  of  duplicated  individuals  were  included  in  the  totals  representing 
additions  of  the  items  for  the  several  sources,  See  text,  second  paragraph,  this  page,  also 
following  page. 
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Number  of  Aged  Dependent  Persons,  Classified  b}'  Age  Groups  and 
Sex,  “with  Percentages/ 


Age  Groups 

Number  of  Dependent  Persons 

65  Years  of  Age  and  Over 

Percentages  in  Each  Group® 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

65  to  69  vears 

3,908 

5,838 

9,740 

27.7 

30.3 

29.1 

70  to  74  vears 

4,fi97 

5,792 

10,489 

33.2 

30.0 

31  4 

75  to  7 9 years. . . . 

3,272 

4,079 

7, .351 

23.2 

21  1 

22.0 

80  years  and  over. . 
65  and  over  but  ex- 

2,252 

3,586 

5,838 

15.9 

18.6 

17,5 

act  age  unknown  . . 

544 

528 

1,072 

5 

& 

6 

Totals 

14,073 

19,823 

34,496 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

*i?epor?  of  n Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachusetts, 
1915,  pp  10,  17 

f'As  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  a large  number  of  aged  dependent  persons 
with  a sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  make  possible  a complete  classification  of  such  persons 
by  age  groups,  the  percentages  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  aged  depen- 
dent persons  of  known  age. 


Number  of  Aged  Dependent  Persons,  Classified  by  Conjugal  Condition 
and  Sex,  with  Percentages.* 


Conjug  1 Condition 

Number  of  Dependent  Persons 

65  Years  of  Age  and  Over 

Percentage  in  Each  Groups 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

yingle 

1,886 

2,270 

4,156 

21.7 

17.2 

10.0 

Married 

3,409 

1,999 

5,408 

39  3 

15  1 

24.7 

Widowed 

3,165 

8,733 

11,898 

36.5 

66.2 

54.4 

L ivorced  or  sepa- 
rated   

219 

196 

415 

2.5 

15 

1.9 

Unknown 

5,994 

6,625 

12,619 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 

14,673 

19,823 

34,496 

100.0 

100.0 

• 100.0 

Number  of  Aged  Dependent  Persons,  Classified  by  Periods  of  Resi- 
dence in  Massachusetts,  and  Sex,  with  Percentage.* 


Years  Resident  in 
Massachii.setts 

Number  of  Dependent  Persons  65 
Years  of  Age  and  Over  65 

Percentages  in  Each  Group* 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 to  9 years 

109 

123 

232 

3 3 

2,6 

2.9 

10  to  19  years 

212 

265 

477 

6.4 

5.6 

5.9 

20  to  29  vears 

361 

518 

879 

10  9 

10  9 

10.9 

30  years  and  over.. 
Length  of  residence 

2,624 

3,837 

0,461 

79.4 

S0.9 

80.3 

unknown 

1 1 ,367 

15,080 

26,447 

3 

3 

3 

Totals 

14,673 

19,823 

34,496 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

"^Report  of  a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachusetts, 
1915,  pp.  18,  19. 

lAs  the  conjugal  condition  could  not  be  ascertained  in  many  instances,  the  percentages 
have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  conjugal  condition 
was  reported. 

3As  the  length  of  residence  could  not  bo  ascertained  in  many  instances,  the  percentages 
have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  for  whom  the  length  of  residence 
was  reported. 
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Xumber  of  Aged  Dependent  Persons,  Classified  by  Nativity  and  Sex, 
with  Percentages.* 


N.ntivity 

Number  of  Aged  Dependent 
Persons  65  Years  of  Age  and  Over 

Percentages  in  Each  Groups 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Bom  in  Massachu- 
setts  

2,594 

2,812 

5,406 

30.0 

29.0 

29.5 

Other  native  born. . 

1,517 

1,851 

3,368 

17  6 

19.1 

18.3 

Foreign  born 

4,525 

5,045 

9,.570 

,52.4 

51.9 

52.2 

Unknown 

6,037 

10,115 

16,1.52 

5 

5 

& 

Totals 

14,673 

19,823 

34,496 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

^Report  of  a Speciil  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  nd  Dependent  Persons  in  M issachusetts , 
191.’,  pp  18.  10 


sAs  the  nativity  of  such  a large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  aged  persons  was  un- 
known, the  percentages  have  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
the  length  of  residence  was  reported. 

Xumber  of  Aged  Persons  Who  Received  Aid  from  Public  and  Private 
Sources,  Classified  by  Amounts  of  Aid  Received^ 


Amocnt  of  Aid 


Source  of.Ud 

Less 

than 

S) 

$5 

but 

less 

than 

$25 

$25 

but 

less 

than 

$50 

§50 

but 

less 

than 

SlOO 

SlOO 

but 

less 

than 

$200 

$200 

but 

less 

than 

$300 

S300 

and 

Over 

Totals 

Public  and  Private  Relief 

1,618 

5,405 

7,889 

12,0.53 

5,936 

3,004 

1,026 

236,931 

Public  Relief 

798 

2,670 

6,441 

10,.580 

4,035 

1,771 

356 

226,701 

Penal  Institutions 

State  Insane  Institutions 

65 

294 

1.84 

113 

50 

19 

725 

and  Hospitals  

44 

229 

151 

207 

389 

977 

215 

2 212 

State  Pauper  Institutions 

74 

239 

1.53 

154 

374 

1 

995 

Overseers  of  the  Poor . . . 

582 

1,.37.5 

1,144 

1,744 

2,290 

643 

119 

7,897 

Stateand  Military  Aid. 

3 

131 

3,419 

6, .536 

249 

25 

2 

10,365 

Soldiers’  Relief 

30 

402 

1,390 

1,826 

733 

106 

20 

4,507 

Private  Relief 

820 

2,735 

1,448 

1,473 

1,8.51 

1,233 

670 

210,230 

Benevolent  Homes.. 
Medical  and  Insane  In- 

13 

141 

133 

226 

869 

1,002 

562 

2,946 

stitutions 

G .A.R.  Posts  and  Auxili- 

412 

970 

495 

389 

199 

37 

44 

2,546 

64 

283 

100 

24 

4 

1 

476 

Churches 

53 

180 

107 

130 

108 

17 

12 

607 

Tru«t  Funds . . . 

109 

556 

217 

356 

266 

20 

o 

1,526 

Miscellaneous  Charities.. 

169 

605 

396 

348 

405 

1.57 

49 

2,129 

1 Report  of  a Special  Inquiry,  Relative  to  Aged  and  Depmdent  Persons  in  Massachusetts, 
191.5,  p.  20. 

^he  totals  appearing  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  exceed,  in  most  instances,  the 
cor;-esponding  totals  appearing  in  other  tables  in  this  report,  for  the  reason  that  the  totals 
shown  herein  include  a number  of  duplicated  individuals  who  received  aid  from  more  than 
one  source.  The  distribution  by  amounts  of  aid  received  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered 
as  subserving  the  purpose  for  which  the  tabulation  wa.s  made,  namely,  that  of  indicating 
the  more  usual  amounts  of  aid  received  by  individuals,  and,  therefore,  an  elimination  of 
duplicated  indmduals  from  this  table  did  not  appear  to  justify  the  large  amount  of  clerical 
work  which  such  elimination  would  have  involved.  See  also  te.vt  on  page  16. 


It  may  be  iirged  that  the  investigation  here  suggested  as  a 
necessary  i)rereqnisite  to  the  establishment  of  any  old  age  pen- 
sions system  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  unnecessary  if  such  sys- 
tem were  not  limited  to  superannuated  dependents.  At  the  first 
public  meeting  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  .January,  1918,  it 
was  urged  that  a “new  trail  .should  be  blazed’’  by  Pennsylvania 
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in  establishing  an  old  age  pensions  system.  Old  age  pensions 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  wage-earning  groups  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  should  provide  an  income  for  all  persons  irre- 
spective of  source  or  amount  of  income  after  a certain  age  had 
been  reached.®  'Whether  the  suggestion  then  made  has  received 
extended  consideration  by  the  commission  cannot  be  known  until 
its  report  is  published.  At  the  same  and  at  a subseciuent  meeting 
of  the  commission  in  Philadelphia  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
superannuated  dependents  alone  l)e  included  in  an  old  age  pen- 
sion i)rogram,  and  that  any  person  with  an  income  less  than 
$250.00  a year  be  reckoned  a dependent  entitled  to  a pension  of 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00  a week,  graduated  so  as  to  insure  a minimum 
income  of  $250.00  a year  to  each  person  over  a prescribed  age. 
The  divergence  of  views  in  these  public  hearings  gives  sufficient 
point  to  the  suggestion  that  a first-hand  investigation  of  old 
age  deiiendency  in  Pennsylvania  is  a prereciuisite  to  the  consid- 
eration of  an  old  age  pensions  system  for  the  state. 

Even  if  a pension  scheme  were  not  restricted  to  super- 
annuated dependents  but  were  to  include  all  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  would  lie  necessary  to  ascertain  ivith  some 
exactness  the  number  of  persons  in  the  state  now  over  a pre- 
scribed age  limit  of  60,  65  or  TO  years,  the  percentage  of  the 
population  becoming  eligible  each  year  for  this  universal  pen- 
sion. and  especially  the  ratio  of  men  and  women,  as  the  expec- 
tancy of  the  latter  group  is  said  to  be  greater  after  they  have 
reached  a certain  age.  Inquiry  regarding  the  need  for  an  old 
age  iiensions  system,  whatever  the  type,  includes  also  an  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  existing  private  and  luiblic  pensions 
agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.^  The  report  by  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Commission  will  undoulitedly  include  such  data. 

'When  the  need  for  an  old  age  pensions  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  demonstrated,  and  a decision  has  been  made  regarding 
the  ijcrsons  eligilile  for  pensions,  there  still  remains  a third  im- 
portant problem  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  an  old  age  pensions 
system  in  harmony  with  Pennsylvania  standards  of  living. 

Pudgetary  studies  offer  a scientific  aiiproach  to  the  question 
of  living  standards.  A pre-war  study  made  by  Kobort  Chapin 

^ See  table,  p.  23,  .showing  amount  of  aid  received  by  aged  and  de- 
pendent persons  in  Massachusetts — also  conclusions,  pp.  19-20  of  Beyort  of 
a Special  Inquiry  Relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1915,  regarding  sums  needed  for  old  age  pensions. 

* Discussion  of  the  pension  funds  of  industrial  establishments,  trans- 
portation companies,  teachers’  retirement  funds,  municipal  provisions  in  the 
United  States  is  found  in  Squier,  “Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United 
States.”  This  discussion,  however,  does  not  give  information  regarding 
existing  old  age  pensions  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  adequate  for  an  appraisal 
of  the  need  of  an  additional  State  system. 
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showed  that  a minimiun  subsistence  standard  for  a family  of  five 
was  about  $900.  The  study  by  Mrs.  L.  13.  More  made  the  figure 
$851.-  Studies  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  showed  the  neces- 
sary income  for  a family  of  five  in  a groiip  of  Philadelphia  ship- 
yard workers  to  be  $1398.  Xew  York  shipyard  workers  needed 
a family  budget  of  $1348.  An  article  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ogburn 
in  the  January,  1919,  volume  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academxj  of  Political  and  Social  Science  contains  one  of  the 
clearest  available  expositions  of  the  technique  of  budgetary 
studies,  as  well  as  the  amount  adjudged  necessary  by  the  Xu- 
tional  War  Labor  Board  to  keep  a family  of  five  in  health  and 
working  efficiency.  That  minimum  subsistence  standard  in  Jiine, 
1918,  was  $1350  to  $1400.  Since  June  a 10  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  made  the  amount  $1500.  In  Pennsylvania  a 
study  by  the  Bureau  of  [Municipal  Research  during  the  nine 
months  from  August  15,  1917,  to  [May  15,  1918,  showed  that  a 
family  of  five  required  an  income  of  $1200. 

The  real  difficulty  with  the  use  of  these  budgetary  .studies 
is  that  price  variation  of  the  different  items  conij^osing  the 
family  budget  makes  necessary  a considerable  degree  of  guess 
work  regarding  proper  living  standards,  measured  in  monetai’y 
terms,  a period  of  years  hence.  (Over  a long  stretch  of  time  the 
value  of  money  varies  greatly.  Professor  Ogburn  has  been  out- 
lining for  the  XAtional  AVar  Labor  Board  a budgetary  study 
with  a unit  basis  so  that  allowance  can  be  made  for  price  varia- 
tion from  time  to  time  or  as  between  localities.  Such  a budgetary 
.study  would  be  of  distinct  importance  in  getting  at  the  problem 
of  proper  living  standards  for  the  determination  of  old  age  pen- 
sions. It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  most  of  these  budgetary 
studies  are  based  on  an  assumed  family  of  five,“  with  the  father 
really  contributing  only  from  46  to  89  per  cent,  of  the  family 
income.  The  problem  in  the  case  of  determining  proper  living 
standards  for  the  adoption  of  an  old  age  pensions  system  has  to 
do,  of  course,  with  the  standard  for  an  individual  man  or  woman 
rather  than  a family  group.  The  problem  is  not  merely  one  of 
dividing  a budget  of  say  $1200  to  $1500  by  five.  If  proper  liv- 
ing standards  for  individuals  are  to  be  ascertained  with  some- 
thing of  scientific  exactness,  more  than  simple  arithmetic  will 
be  required.  A weighted  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  a male 


“ An  exception  to  this  sort  of  study  is  found  in  the  Brief  of  the  Public 
Service  Bailway  Company  of  New  Jersey,  1918,  filed  udth  the  National  War 
Labor  Board. 


adult  and  a female  adult  must  be  made  from  the  usual  budget- 
ary data,''  or  studies  must  be  made  of  individual  rather  than 
family  standards. 

"Phis  lengthy  discussion  of  standai'ds  of  living  is  introduced 
not  to  show  that  i)ro])er  living  standards — whether  affording 
bare  siibsistence  or  health  and  I’easonable  comfort — cannot  be 
ascertained,  l)ut  ratlier  to  i)oint  out  the  necessity  of  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  scientific  budgetaiy  studies  alreacly  made  or  per- 
ha])s  to  be  specially  undertaken  for  the  i)urposc  of  getting  at  the 
l)roblcm  of  standards  of  living  to  which  an  old  age  pensions 
system  should  conform. 

The  cost  of  an  old  age  i)ensions  system  in  harmony  with 
Pennsylvania  standards  of  living  involves  not  merely  budgetary 
studies,  but  a determination  of  the  number  of  eligibles  under  the 
prox)Osed  system.  Even  when  the  annual  number  of  eligibles  is 
multiidied  by  the  ])ension  allowance  that  will  ])rovide  a proper 
living  standard,  the  cost  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  Al- 
lowance for  interest  ]-eturns  on  the  ]^ension  fund  must  be  calcu- 
late<l  after  the  manner  that  an  ordinary  insurance  conij^any 
would  handle  such  a ])rol)lem.  Finally,  if  the  exi)crience  of 
tli'eat  Pritain  is  in  ])oint,"  a very  considerable  addition  to  the 
estimate  ai-rived  at  had  better  be  made,  even  though  this  allow- 
ance be  largely  guesswork.  If  a non-contributory  tyj^e  of  old 
age  ])onsions  ])lan  should  be  adopted,  any  margin  of  error  due 
to  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  demands  u])on  the  i)<?nsion 
fund  could,  of  coui'se,  be  covei'cd  by  additional  taxation  if  the 
tax  ])rovision  of  the  old  age  |)ensions  law  were  sufficiently  clastic. 

A fourth  pi'oblem  to  be  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  an 
old  age  ])ensions  system  for  Pennsylvania  has  to  do  with  resi- 
dence re^iuirements  for  beneficiaries.  Even  fhough  a decision 
had  been  made  )-egarding  fhe  fpiesfion  whether  superannuated 
wage-workers  shoidd  alone  be  made  beneficiaries,  and  an  estimate 
given  of  the  probalde  number  of  persons  becoming  eligible  for 
])ensions  each  year,  within  the  confines  of  the  state,  there  woidd 
still  remain  the  prolfiem.  so  to  speak,  of  state  immigration  stand- 
ards and  labor  emigration.  How  many  Avorkers  each  year  move 
into  Pennsylvania  fi’om  adjoining  or  far-away  states?  What 
l)roi)ortion  of  these  workers  are  near  the  age  at  which  pensions 
would  become  effective?  How  long  do  per.sons  moving  into  the 
state  remain  as  workers?  To  what  extent  would  the  establish- 
ment of  an  old  age  i)en.sions  system  in  Pennsylvania  increase 


“ Such  as  tlie  nietliod  pursued  in  Public  Service  Brief  for  getting  at 
proper  allowance  for  man,  wife  and  children. 

’’  See  table  No.  23  in  Section  V.  for  the  discrepancy  between  actual  and 
estimated  initiatory  costs  of  an  old  age  pensions  system. 
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labor  iiiiiiii^ration  into  the  state  from  commonwealths  having  no 
old  age  ])ensions  system?  Would  considerable  numbers  of  work- 
ers who  had  spent  their  lives  in  other  states  move  into  Pennsyl- 
vania just  prior  to  their  reaching  the  age  at  Avhich  the  pensions 
would  be  paid?  Would  state  immigration  standards  under  an 
old  age  pensions  system  affect  in  a socially  undesirable  way  the 
mobility  of  the  labor  force  of,  say,  the  middle  Atlantic  section  of 
the  United  States?  AYould  the  imi)osition  of  residence  require- 
ments causing  labor  in  some  degree  to  “stay  ])ut,’’  bo  a factor 
in  solving  the  problem  of  floating  lal)or,  oi'  is  there  some  instinct- 
ive urge  so  strong  that  the  inducement  of  an  old  age  pension 
would  be  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  tying  labor  groups  to  the 
community  or  state,  eliminating  any  migratory  tendency  of 
workers?  What  is  the  amount  and  character  of  labor  emigra- 
tion from  Pennsylvania  ? What  woidd  be  the  relation  of  inflow 
and  outflow  of  labor  if  an  old  age  pensions  system  were  in  opera- 
tion? These  questions  are  raised  to  suggest  the  many  variables 
that  would  have  to  be  estimated  in  considering  the  imposition  of 
residence  requirements  under  an  old  age  pensions  plan.  Any 
governmental  interference  with  the  economic  organization  of  the 
nation  or  a state  leads  to  consequences  which  must  be  considered 
even  though  they  cannot  be  predicted  with  exactness.  Disturb- 
ance of  the  industrial  mechanism  of  the  state  may  have  good  or 
bad  effects,  but  clearly  some  consideration  should  be  given  the 
question  whether  the  effects  are  going  to  be  good  or  l)ad. 

A fifth  problem  which  might  very  easily  have  been  discussed 
at  a previous  j)oint  in  this  section  of  the  rei)ort  arises  from  the 
question,  at  what  age  should  ]>ersons  be  eligible  for  pensions. 
All  of  the  prolflems  raised  in  this  section  are  so  closely  interre- 
lated that  the  ordei’  of  treatment  is  a matter  of  convenience 
rather  than  a rating  of  the  relative  importance  of  each  problem. 
As  to  the  fiuestion  of  the  age  for  pensions  to  go  into  effect,  there 
seems  to  be  a concensus  of  opinion  among  advocates  of  an  old 
age  pension  ])rogram  that  60  or  65  is  an  age  that  will  provide 
for  economic  .superannuation  rather  than  the  age  of  70.  It  is 
asserted  that  one  of  the  main  objections  raised  by  Cxerman  work- 
ers to  the  old  age  pension  sy.stem  of  that  country,  is  that  com- 
paratively few  of  them  live  beyond  the  age  of  70  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  pensions  ])rovided.® 

Some  proi)onents  of  old  age  pensions  contend  that  people 
re.sent  being  retired  if  they  are  really  cajiable  of  doing  their 
work,  merely  because  they  have  reached  a certain  age.  They 
contend  also,  that  whenever  a workman  is  broken  down  and 


* Another  criticism  of  the  old  age  pensions  system  in  Germany  is  that 
the  pensions  are  “too  little  to  exist  on  and  too  much  to  die  on.’’ 
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unable  to  do  his  work  at  aii}^  age,  whether  18  or  80,  an  invalidity 
l)cnsion  should  start.®  The  quCvStion  of  the  age  at  which  pensions 
should  become  effective  bears  not  only  on  the  problem  of  the 
number  of  persons  eligible  each  year,  the  expectancy  of  this 
grouj),  and  consequently  the  cost  of  a pensions  system,  but  raises 
the  whole  problem  of  the  relation  between  straight  pensions  and 
any  invalidity  feature  attaching  to  an  old  age  pensions  plan, 
Mr.  i\I.  i\I.  Dawson,  for  example,  takes  the  view  that  in  England 
“Avorkmen  as  a general  rule  do  not  Avish  to  quit  their  Avork  until 
the.y  have  to;  in  other  Avords,  nothing  but  immlidity  forces  them 
1o  accei)t  the  pension.”  In  short,  this  position  tends  to  empha- 
size the  ])oint  that  instead  of  featuring  okl  age  pensions,  a social 
insurance  program  should  lay  stress  on  sickness  insurance  and 
iiiA’alidity  insurance.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  argued  that  the 
A\-orkmen  of  England  liaAm  shoAvn  an  unexpected  inclination  to 
take  advantage  of  old  age  ])ensions,^’-  and  do  not  have  the  in- 
stinct of  Avorkmanship  or  the  habit  of  continuing  Avork  to  the 
extent  that  31  r.  DaAA’son  a])pai'ently  assumes  in  his  opinion. 

The  ])oints  I’aised  by  this  discussion  are:  First,  the  age  set 
for  a,  ])ensions  system  to  go  into  effect  must  be  considered  in 
connection  AA’ith  the  number  of  Avoi'kcrs  to  participate,  the  years 
they  Avill  receive  pensions,  and  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions 
rcckom'd  on  one  age  base  rather  than  another ; second,  the  age 
for  a ])ensions  system  to  become  operative  invoh'es  a clear-cut 
decision  regarding  the  question  AAdiether  emphasis  is  to  be  laid 
on  pensions  or  on  the  iiiAudidity  of  Avoi'kers  prior  to  the  time 
AA'hen  ])ensions  arc  to  become  cff’ectiA'O.^® 

After  a consideration  of  the  problems  that  haxm  already 
been  raised,  a student  of  old  age  ])ensions  is  confi‘onte<l  l)y  an- 
other fpiestion, — if  indeed  it  has  not  merited  attention  long  be- 
fore this  time.  Pj'oblcm  number  scAmn  has  to  do  Avith  the  kind 
of  old  age  ] tensions  system  to  be  established.  Assuming  the  need 
for  an  old  age  itensions  system,  that  the  cost  of  such  a system  is 
not  ])rohil)itivc,  that  details  such  as  age  and  residence  require- 
ments have  been  settled,  a decision  remains  as  to  Avhether  the  old 


° Cf,  Dawson — Ijwnlidity  and  old  age  insurance,  etc.  Bulletin  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  212,  p.  729-7.30. 

Bullet m of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  212,  p.  730. 

Ibid.,  pji.  767-768. 

The  health  insurance  and  old  age  pensions  report  in  Ohio  is  likely 
to  set 'the  age  for  old  age  pensions  at  70.  Health  insurance  Avill  take  care 
of  cases  of  sickness  for  a period  of  some  two  years,  and,  if  the  invalidity 
continues,  the  person  will  be  transferred  to  the  invalidity  fund  of  the  old 
age  irensions  system.  After  70,  no  consideration  Avill  be  given  to  sickness 
or  invalidity;  all  persons  Avill  then  be  eligible  for  pensions.  Whether  or  not 
this  i)lan  be  adopted  in  Ohio,  it  is  at  least  suggestive  of  possible  procedure 
in  Pennsylvania. 
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age  pensions  system  shall  be  contributory  old  age  insurance  or 
straight  non-contributory  old  age  pensions.  It  ]nust  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  origin  of  old  age  pensions  was  in  poor  relief.  Is 
tlie  desirable  .system  for  Pennsylvania  one  which  will  allow  the 
deserving  poor  a minimum  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  ex- 
acting evidence  of  practical  if  not  legal  pauperism '?  Is  the  sys- 
tem possibly  in  mind  for  Penn.sylvania  one  under  which  not  only 
laborers  but  mei'chants  and  others  can  be  compelled  to  con- 
tribute amounts  bearing  some  relation  to  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing .’  In  short,  is  the  desirable  .sy.stem  one  in  which  the  need  of 
old  age  provision  is  not  limited  to  the  pauper  group,  but  extends 
to  other  industrial  groups,  and  render  which  these  groups  con- 
tribute according  to  some  modified  form  of  the  straight  insurance 
principle.  In  1905  France  adopted  a straight  old  age  i:)en.sions 
.sy.stem  and  in  1910  enacted  a comiDulsory  old  age  insurance  law 
— both  .systems  are  now  in  operation.  Should  an  old  -age  pensions 
plan  be  coirsidered  first  as  a temporary  measure,  since  an  old  age 
insurance  scheme  would  have  no  retroactive  force  in  building  up 
an  annuity  fund,  and.  second,  to  provide  for  casual  irregular 
labor,  which  will  l)e  unable  to  comply  with  exacting  conditions 
of  compulsory  old  age  in.surance.  but  is  still  deserving  of  state 
aid  during  old  age '?  In  brief,  should  old  age  pensions  be  consid- 
ered as  serving  the  need  of  one  industrial  group  while  old  age 
insui'ance  satisfies  a need  of  other  industrial  groups  ? Is  it  de- 
sirable to  have  a dual  system  such  as  exists  in  France  rather  than 
a non-contributory  system  like  that  of  Denmark  or  England,  or  a 
compulsory  imsurance  scheme  like  that  of  Germany  ? Is  the  func- 
tion of  an  old  age  peirsions  system  a transitory  one  to  be  sup- 
planted after  a time  by  a compulsory  insurance  plan  ? With  the 
question  raised  in  this  section  regarding  the  type  of  old  age  pen- 
sions .system  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  needs,  the  arguments  for 
the  contributory  and  non-contributory  plans  can  be  deferred 
until  a later  section  (VII.  ) of  the  report  is  reached. 

The  admini.strative  organization  necessary  for  the  efficient 
management  of  any  old  age  pensions  system,  whether  of  the  con- 
tributory or  non-contributory  type,  or  both,  offers  another  dis- 
tinct problem.  In  this  connection  the  experience  of  Europe  is, 
of  course,  in  point.  ^Moreover,  the  problem  of  admini.strative 
organization  is  one  of  less  difficulty  than  the  other  questions 
raised,  and  certainly  should  not  prove  a barrier  to  the  vaunted 
American  genius  for  organization.  The  principle  of  concentra- 
tion of  power  and  responsibility,  coupled  with  provision  for  the 
fullest  possible  utilization  of  exi.sting  government  agencies,  and 
first-hand  attention  to  local  needs. — these  principles  afford  a suf- 
ficient guide  for  the  administrative  organization  of  an  old  age 
pensions  system.  It  avouIcI  be  comparatively  easy  to  draw  a chart 
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of  an  oi->;anization  that  would  omhody  the  i)rinc-i])lcs  eauneiated. 
Provision  against  undesirahle  political  control  would  also  be 
assuird. 

The  last  pi'ohlein  to  he  raised,  although  others  su"<>'est  them- 
selves, involves  the  whole  ((uestion  of  the  method  of  raising?  the 
funds  necessary  for  an  old  ag'e  ])ensions  system.  If  the  plan  is 
one  of  setting)'  uj)  a compulsoiy  insurance  system,  upon  what 
basis  shall  conti'ibntions  be  made?  Should  the  em])loyer  con- 
tribute part,  the  em])loye  part,  and  the  state  the  balance?  In 
what  i)roportion  should  each  conti'ibute?  Should  the  employes’ 
contribution  be  a fixed  amount  aftei'  a classitication  of  employes, 
such  as  is  found  in  (lermany  oi'  Austria,  oi'  should  em])loyes 
contribute  a percent af;e  of  their  wayes, — the  amount  varying 
with  waye  valuations?  AVhat  provision  should  be  made  for 
small  enterprisers  oi-  othei-  industrial  •'•roups,  not  coinju'chended 
within  the  classihration  employes? 

In  case  a strai<i:ht  pensions  system  were  determined  upon 
what  form  or  forms  of  taxation  should  be  jirovided  which  would 
eipiitably  i-aise  the  necessary  funds?  This  jiroblem  of  i»ublic 
finance  is  so  intricate  and  so  dependent  on  a cori-ect  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  an  old  aK'e  jieiisions  system,  as  well  as  the  type  of 
system  to  be  adopted,  that  an  extended  discussion  of  it  seems  im- 
neces.sary  at  this  time.  Even  under  a contributory  ])lan,  the 
method  by  which  the  state  would  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
assume  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  insurance  administration,  or  to 
subsidize  insurance  is  a jiroblem  of  no  .small  mattnitude  or  in- 
tei'est.  Cei'tainly  the  problem  of  a.scertainin<>’  where  the  burden 
of  a jiarticular  system  will  ultimately  fall,  and  of  tu'ovidins'  that 
the  incidence  of  taxation  be  socially  desirable,  forms  one  of  the 
knottiest  of  the  ]n'oblems  involved  in  the  establishment  of  an  old 
aye  ])ensions  plan.  Existin'^  modes  of  taxation,  con.stitutional 
limitations,  and  othei’  factors  must  be  considered,  as  well  as 
])0.ssible  conflict  of  yrouj)  interests  over  the  form  of  taxation  to 
be  set  up.  In  connection  with  this  problem  of  taxation,  it  may 
be  of  intei'est  to  note  that  perhaps  a .straight  old  a<te  jiensions 
system  invokes  the  taxiiif;  ])ower  of  a state  to  jirovide  somethin'^ 
of  socialization  of  wealth  or  redistrilnition  of  the  state  income. 
If  this  be  true — and  the  trend  of  some  tax  priyi-ams  .seems  to  be 
rather  away  from  the  “faculty  theory”  of  taxation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taxation  as  an  insti'ument  of  social  control — it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  storm  center  of  this  whole  ])roblem  of  old  a^c 
jiensions  will  •^athel•  about  the  iiuestion  of  tax  measui’cs  neces- 
sary to  e.stablish  the  pensions  ])lan. 


See  tabfes  in  succeeding  section  showing  European  methods  of  ex- 
acting contributions. 
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OLD  AGE  J’EXSIONS  SYSTIAMS  OF  ELKOPE 

As  indicated  in  the  letter  of  transmission,  the  i)rovisions  of 
the  old  age  pensions  systems  of  Eui’o])e  afford  a helpful  approach 
to  the  problem  of  old  age  ])ensions  in  this  country.  Tliis  section 
contains  tabnlar  material  designed  to  indicate  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  European  old  age  2)ensions  systems.’ 

The  study  of  statistics  is  at  best  a di'cary  business,  hut  more 
than  a i)orusal  of  the  tables  given  herein  is  necessary  foi'  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  been  done  in  Euro])e.  What  Eui'ope  has 
done  is  obviously  important  in  the  considei'ation  of  any  old  age 
pensions  ])rogram  foi-  Pennsylvania.  Opinions  i-egarding  the 
operation  of  Pluropean  pensions  .sy.stems.  though  suggestive,  are 
to  some  extent  colored  by  the  bias  of  the  writers,  and  the  inclu- 
sion *of  such  opinions  is  perhaps  less  im])oi*tant  than  statistical 
data  from  which  fii'st-hand  detluctions  may  be  made. 

The  genei’al  features  of  the  Euroj)ean  systems  of  old  age 
l)ensions  are  contained  in  the  in.serted  outline  table.  The  sup- 
])lementary  tables  following  were  selected  to  em])hasize  ])articu- 
lar  points  indicated  in  the  headings,  but  a close  study  of  them 
will  give  basis  for  inferences  other  than  those  stated.  Tliese 
.supi)lementaiw  tables  have  been  arranged  by  countries  so  that 
they  may  be  used  more  easily  in  connection  with  the  outline 
table. 

Evidences  of  Experiment (d  Stage  of  Europe's  Pensions  Sgs- 
tenisd  Europe’s  pensions  systems  may  be  classified  into  (1)  a 
true  pension  system.  (2)  a contributoiw-state-subsidizcd  system, 
and  (3)  a voluntaiw  pi'emium  system  with  added  state  subsidy. 
The  ti'ue  pension  system,  of  course.  ])ays  a stipulated  amount 
without  reepuring  any  premium  payments.  Tlie  contributory 
system  rerpiii'es  a definite  ])remium  ])ayment  both  on  the  ])art  of 
the  employer  and  employe.  The  voluntary  sy.stem.  as  the  word 
‘ indicates,  makes  the  receii)t  of  a pension  dependent  u])on  ])ay- 
/ment  of  .stii)ulated  premiums.  These  tlu-ee  different  types  of  .sys- 
tems indicate  three  different  attempts  to  meet  the  generally 
recognized  need  of  some  sort  of  assistance  for  the  aged  workei'. 
From  a numerical  standpoint  the  compulsory  pension  system 
includes  by  much  the  lai’ger  number  of  ])ersons.  The  conti’ibu- 

' The  eonijiilation  w.ts  done  by  Mr.  t'liarle.s  Gauger.  The  headings  and 
eoininent  on  tlie  tabular  material  are  also  his — as  is  the  general  comment 
beginning  with  the  paragraph  reading  “Evidences  of  E.xperimental  Stage, 
etc." 
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toi'v  and  ^'ollUlta]'y  .systems  sufter  ])y  eomparisoii,  ])ut  it  is  hardly 
just  to  conclude  that  the  voluntary  .sy.stem  is  ineffective.  A study 
of  the  supplemcntai'y  taldes  following  (especially  tal)le.s  Nos.  7, 
y,  17)  will  indicate  in  recent  years  a very  marked  growth  in  the 
num1)er  of  j)ersons  insuilng.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
thi'ee  dift'eroit  types  of  systems  are  .still  in  operation  and  none  of 
them  seems  sufficiently  to  have  demonstrated  its  superiority  for 
fdl  classes  and  purposes  to  cause  the  other  sy.stems  to  he  dis- 
cai'ded. 

Another  fact  which  might  l)e  con.sidered  to  indicate  that 
these  systems  are  still  in  the  expeiamental  stage  is  the  ever 
recurring  amendment  of  the  various  .systems,  the  agitation  for 
change  and  the  definitely  p]'oi)osed  or  enacted  new  law’.s.  Again, 
the  fact  that  these  sy.stems  generally  limit  the  ])ersons  pension- 
ahle  to  specific  grou]).s  of  workers  and  exclude  many  others  who 
liy  virtue  of  their  earning  power  ought  to  he  included  would 
seem  to  show'  that  there  is  still  ruom  for  further  development. 
Also  the  fact  that  in  severul  countries  the  insur’ance  .system  is 
inrt  uiron  an  actuarial  basis,  while  in  others  an  actuai-ial  basis 
worked  out  and  used  in  another  country  is  ado])ted,  po.ssibly  con- 
stitutes evidence  that  ohl  age  pensions  systems  have  not  i)a.s.sed 
entirely  Ireyond  the  exjrerdmental  stage.  While  the  pensions  sy.s- 
tems of  llui'0])e  are  making  definite  ])i‘ogi’ess,  they  are  not  by 
any  means  considered  entii-ely  satisfactory.  The  develoiunent, 
howe^'C]'.  has  gone  srrfficierrtly  fai‘  to  offer'  valualrle  suggestions 
for'  the  establi.shmerrt  of  old  age  ])errsion.s  systems  elsewher-e. 

Pensionable  Age.  The  orrtliire  talrle  shows  a rrrai'ked  diver- 
gerree  iir  the  ages  of  persorrs  Avho  are  pensionable  in  the  various 
Eirr’o])earr  state  .systeiirs.  The  ages  r-ange  fronr  50  to  70  years. 
This  diff'ererree  calls  attention  to  the  impoi'tarrce  of  ascertainirrg 
the  age  at  which  workers  ai'e  most  irr  rreed  of  jrerrsions.  A close 
exandiration  of  tables  5,  15,  and  e.sjrecially  table  22,  will  briirg 
some  light  rrixar  this  subject.  It  would  seenr  that  the  age  at 
which  the  ])ension  is  most  needed  is  about  00  years.  This  is  enr- 
jrhasized  by  the  ])er'sonal  irreference  of  the  persons  insuriirg  in 
the  Frerrch  system,  wher'e  over'  50  jrer'  cent,  of  those  so  insuring 
expr'cssed  the  desir'c  to  have  their  pensions  matui'e  between  the 
ages  of  55  arrd  00  years. 

A stirdy  of  the  irrvalidity  tables  (Nos.  4,  21,  22,  27)  will  in- 
dicate a iirarked  irrerease  irr  the  number  of  per-sons  between  the 
ages  of  55  and  05  years  applying  arrd  receiving  invalidity  pen- 
siorrs.  The  fact  that  so  iirany  jrer'sons  applied  for  invalidity  pen- 
sioirs  would  seerrr  to  irrdicate  that  they  ar'e  iro  longer  fit  for  wor’k 
arrd  ther-efore  it  Avorrld  seerrr  that  if  they  were  eligible  at  an 
earlier  age  for-  the  regular  state  pensioir,  they  would  inrrrrediately 
apply  for  it.  The  study  of  these  tables,  while  rrot  coverung  all 
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of  the  European  state  insurance  systems,  does  cover  a sufficient 
number  of  them  and  include  a siifficient  number  of  persons  in- 
sured for  it  to  be  safe  to  say  that  60  years  of  age  seems  to  meet 
the  worker's  needs  in  the  various  European  countries.- 

Inadequacy  of  Amount  of  Pensions  Granted.  The  study  of 
the  outline  table  of  Eiiropcan  pensions  systems  and  tables  5,  16, 
20,  27  will  show  that  the  amount  of  the  pension,  granted  in  the 
various  countries  ranges  from  20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  earnings  of  beneficiaries.  The  discrepancy  between  earn- 
ings and  the  pension  granted  for  those  persons  earning  the  least 
wages  is  very  much  less  than  for  those  earning  higher  wages. 
However,  even  for  those  earning  the  smaller  wages  the  maximum 
pension  receivable  is  only  about  50  i)cr  cent,  of  their  former 
earning  capacity,  and  the  j'^nsion  for  those  persons  earning  the 
higher  wages  runs  as  low  as  20  per  cent,  of  their  earning  capacity 
— the  average  is  considerably  less  than  50  per  cent.  Comparing 
the  amount  of  pension  granted  with  the  standard  of  living,  there 
must  of  necessity  lie  a considcral)le  lowering  of  that  standard  on 
the  part  of  those  Avho  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  pension 
for  their  living.  Eeferring  e.specially  to  those  classes  which 
receive  the  lower  wage,  even  tho\;gh  they  receive  the  relatively 
higher  i:)ension.  the  pension  granted  is  so  small  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  must  of  necessity  liecome  at  least  partial  dei)end- 
ents.  Snch  a deduction  would  certainly  seem  to  be  a serious 
retleetion  ujxm  the  adequacy  of  European  pensions  sy.stcms. 

Invalidity  Pensions.  It  will  be  seen  from  a .study  of  the 
tables  given  in  tins  section  (V.)  that  invalidity  jjcnsions  are  an 
important  feature  of  the  European  state  pensions  .systems.  The 
importance  of  the  invalidity  i>ension  cannot  ])c  ovei'  cm])hasized.^ 
A study  of  the  tables  will  show  a decided  contrast  ])etween  in- 
validity pensions  and  old  age  pensions.  The  number  of  inval- 
idity pensions  granted  is  almost  doulde  the  nnmber  of  old  age 
pensions  granted.  The  great  number  of  those  x)ersons  rvho  re- 
ceive invalidity  pensions  at  varying  ages  nnder  the  various  Euro- 
l)ean  systems  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a great  need 
of  invalidity  pensions  and  that  no  contemx:)lated  pension  system 
which  neglects  this  feature  will  meet  the  need  of  the  workers. 

Pensions  Systems  and  Saving.  The  criticism  which  is  often 
urged  against  old  age  pensions  systems  is  that  it  stultifies  in  the 
l)er.son  entitled  to  a pension  any  inclination  to  save.  'Whether 
or  not  this  is  in  general  true  cannot  definitely  l)e  .stated.  How- 
ever, a study  of  the  Belgian  tables  Nos.  7 and  9 is  significant. 
The  French  table  (No.  17)  is  not  so  definite  or  comi:)rehensive, 

■ See  discussion  of  tins  question  on  pp.  27,  28,  where  views  contra  are 
set  forth. 

® See  also  pp.  8,  9 for  a discussion  of  this  point. 
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yet  when  the  iiuinlier  of  persons  insured  is  compared  with  the 
amount  which  they  have  i)aid  in  premiums,  the  conclusion  is 
tliat  the  system  tends  to  promote  rather  than  discourage  saving. 

■While  it  is  true  that  the  instances  cited  rei)resent  the  volun- 
tary i)cnsions  system,  the  cpiestion  may  fairly  be  asked  whether 
the  savings  in  cither  country  without  a pensions  system  to  at- 
ti-act,  with  its  promise  for  the  future  safeguarding  for  old  age, 
would  have  been  so  gi-eat  as  the  amount  actually  deposited  as 
l)remiums.'‘ 

Condifions  of  Recognition  of  Existing  Private  Invalidity 
and  Old  Age  Pensions  Funds  hg  State  System.  The  existence  of 
many  well  estal)lished  i)rivate  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions 
funds  in  the  various  Euroi)ean  countries  i)resented  a problem 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  framers  of  the  laws  which  cre- 
ated the  various  state  invalidity  and  old  age  systems.  The 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Kei)ort  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
La1)or  on  Pension  Institutions  in  Eui‘0]m  shows  that  most  of 
these  countries  recognized  this  i)rol)lem  by  including  in  their 
respective  laws  articles  definitely  ])roviding  for  such  private 
pensions  funds. 

The  following  ])rovisions  of  the  Austrian  law  are  sufficiently 
tyi)ical  to  indicate,  in  general,  the  way  in  Avhich  the  ])roblem  was 
solved : 

1.  Other  existing  pension  institutions  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  insurance  ])rovided  they  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  offer  benefits  similar  to  those  granted  by 
the  state  system. 

2.  Persons  already  insured,  oi’  insuring,  in  such  funds  may 
be  exempted  from  insuring  in  the  state  system. 

3.  Such  funds  must  ])e  subject  to  state  insi)ection. 

4.  Premium  ])ayments  in  excess  of  those  required  by  the 
.state  system  are  allowed  only  on  condition  that  proportional 
excess  benefits  lie  granted. 

5.  In  case  the  fund  has  less  than  100  members,  the  “organ- 
ization must  ])]-ovide  sufficient  guaranties,  technically  computed, 
to  assure  i)ayment  of  obligations.” 

iMoreover,  Italy  and  Siiain,  with  their  system  of  voluntary 
insurance,  dii'ectly  encourage  private  funds  by  offering  special 
inducements.  Spain  grants  to  such  private  funds  “all  the  legal 
jirivileges  and  tax  exemi)tions  ivhich  the  National  Institute  pos- 
•se.sses. ” Italy  gi-ants  to  piavate  funds,  Avhich  re-insure  their 
members,  collectively,  in  the  national  institution,  a special 
“bonus”  for  each  i)ension  granted  as  an  incentive. 

* Tlie  more  usual  critieism  of  old  age  pensions  is  that  a straight  non- 
cc>ntributorY  pensions  plan  discourages  tlirift.  On  this  point  statistics  are 
far  from  conclusive. 
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TABLE  1 


Austria 

The  method  of  classif jdng  wage  earners  for  old  age  pensions  is  shown 
by  the  following  table.  This  method  is  similar  to  the  German  system.  The 
pjremium  paid  and  pension  receivable  are  also  shown,  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  burden  of  premium  payments.  The  table  shows  clearly  that 
the  pensions  system  is  intended  for  certain  groups  only. 


S.alary 

Class 

Receiving  Salary 

Monthly 

Premium 

Per  Year 
Basic 
Pension 

.\mount  by 
Which 
Pension 
May  be 
Increased 

Part  of 
Premium 
Paid  by 
Employer 

Part  of 
Premium 
Paid  by 
Employee 

I. 

$121. so  to  1S2.70 

.«1  22 

.S36..54 

■SI., 827 

Vs 

II, 

182.70  to  243.60 

1.83 

54.81 

2 741 

III. 

243.60  to  36.5.40 

2.44 

73.08 

3.6.54 

Vs 

IV. 

365.40  to  487.20 

3.65 

109.62 

5.481 

^3 

Vs 

V, 

487,20  to  609.00 

4.87 

146.16 

7.308 

u 

V 

VI. 

609.00  and  over 

6.09 

182.70 

9.135 

u 

Vs 

♦ .'tbove  table  combines  tables  in  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Re-port  of  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
1909,  Vo!.  1,  pp.  400  and  402, 


TABLE  2 


Austria 

Proposed  Xew  Austrian  System  of  Old  Age  Pensions  ' 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  proposed  new  system  the  modification  of 
the  wage-earner  class  will  include  a larger  number  of  workers  than  in  Table 
No.  1.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  lower  premium  rate,  the  lower  pen- 
sion receivable,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  premium  amount  is  to  be  shared 
equally  by  employer  and  employe. 

The  added  provision  for  “independent  persons"  ivith  its  small  premium 
and  meagre  pension  indicates  a desire  to  include  one  part  of  a certain  class 
of  persons  as  well  as  a desire  to  exclude  anotlier  part  of  the  same  class.  The 
fact  that  such  persons  are  virtually  pjlaced  in  Class  TI  b confirms  this  con- 
clusion. 


Amount  of  Annual  Pension  after 

Weekly  Wage 

VVeelvlv  Dues 

Payment  of  50  Weeks  Dues  in 

Class 

paid  by  employer: 

Each  Year  for: 

Y2  paid  by  employee' 

20  Years 

30  Years 

40  Years 

I. 

Under  50.974 

$0,024 

$29.23 

$31.67 

$34.10 

lla. 

llb. 

0.974  to  1 462  1 
1.462  to  1,949  1 

0.049 

40.19 

45.07 

49.94 

Ilia. 

Illb. 

1.949  to  2.436  1 
2.436  to  2.923  i 

0 073 

51.16 

58.46 

65,77 

IVa. 

IVb. 

2.923  to  3.898  1 
3.898  to  4.872  i 

0.097 

62,12 

71.86 

81-61 

Va. 

Vb. 

4.872  to  6.09  1 
6.09  to  7.308  / 

0.122 

73.08 

85.26 

07.44 

VI. 

Over  7.308 

0.146 

84-04 

98.66 

113.27 

Ind’t 

persons 

0.203* 

40.19 

45.07 

49.94 

* — per  month. 

1 Tn  eiity-FouTth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vo!.  1,  p.  407. 
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TABLE  3 

Austria 

This  table  shows  the  method  of  grouping  the  population  for  an  esti- 
mate of  income  from  the  proposed  new  S3"stem.  The  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent persons  included  are  those  whose  income  is  too  small  to  make  other 
provision  for  cdd  age.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  workmen  pay 
dues  weekly  while  independent  persons  pay  dues  monthl,y.  The  number  of 
payments  to  be  made  by  the  workmen  is  flexible,  presumably  to  allow  for 
“lost  time,”  while  the  number  of  payments  to  be  made  by  independent  per- 
sons is  rigid,  presumably  because  they  are  the  so-called  small  enterprisers 
and  “lost  time”  for  them  is  not  so  serious. 


Estimated  Eeceipts  Undit!  Proposed  New  System  * 
Workmen  to  pay  40  to  50  weeks’  dues  each  v^ear. 
Independent  persons  to  pay  11  months’  dues  each  j-ear. 


Occupation  Group 

Independent 

Persons 

Workmen 

Members  of 
Families  of 
Workmen 

Total 

Industry  and  Mining 

Commerce  and  Industry. . . 
Liberal  Professions 

$1,183,490 

769,370 

44,660 

$10,562,090 

2,425,850 

56,840 

1,1.59,130 

3,751,440 

$17,955,.350 

$89,320 

54,810 

$11,834,900 

3,250,030 

101,.500 

1,159,130 

9,837,380 

$26,182,940 

.Agriculture  and  Forestry.  . 
Totals 

3,761,.'i90 

$.5,7.59,110 

2,324,3,50 

$2,468,480 

Estimate  based  on  Census  of  1900. 

6.000. 000  workmen. 

3.000. 000  independent  persons. 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909.  Vol.  1,  p.  411. 

TABLE  4 

Austria 

This  table  shows : 

1.  The  relative  greater  importance  of  invaliditv'  pensions  as  over 
against  old  age  pensions; 

2.  That  the  lump  sums  paid  to  survivors  form  a very  appreciable 

item ; 

3.  That  the  cost  of  administration,  when  the  stationary  point  is 
reached,  is  approximately  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures. 

Estimated  Expenditures  op  Proposed  New  System  ' 


Year  of 
Insurance 

Old  Age 
Pensions 
for  Inde- 
pendent 
Persons 

Invalidity  and 
Old  Age  Pen- 
sion for  W'ork- 
men  and  Mem- 
bers of  Their 
Families  Work- 
ing with  Them 

Lump  Sums 
to  Surviv- 
ors of  In- 
sured Per- 
sons. 

Returns  of 
Dues  in 
Case  of 
Marriage 

Expense  of 
Administration 
including  Sub- 
sidy ofS406,000 
per  Annum 

Total 

$365,400 

$2,436,000 

$2,801,400 

2nd^  “ 

1,684,900 

4,120,900 

3rd  “ 

2,862,300 

1 1 

5,298,300 

4t.h  “ 

3,187,100 

«< 

5,623,100 

.5th  “ 

$609,000 

3,390,100 

$385,700 

«( 

6,820,800 

6 th  “ 

.$649,600 

2,192,400 

3,.552,500 

466,900 

(4 

9,297,400 

7 th  “ 

1,786,400 

4,141,200 

3,694,600 

527,800 

12..586.000 

8th  “ 

2,943,.500 

5,947,900 

2,796,100 

.588,700 

44 

15,712,200 

9th  “ 

4,100,600 

7,632,800 

3,877,300 

649,600 

44 

18,696,300 

10th  “ 

5,1.56,200 

9,277,100 

3,978,800 

710..500 

4 4 

21,558,600 

15th  “ 

9,581,600 

16,138,500 

4,-547,200 

812,000 

33,515,300 

20th  “ 

12,606,300 

21,112,000 

4,790,800 

872,900 

4 4 

41,818,000 

30th  “ 

15,691,900 

26,897,500 

5,1.56,200 

9 13, .500 

44 

51,095,100 

40th  “ 

17,417  400 

30,206,400 

5,237,400 

913, .500 

44 

56,210,700 

Stationary 

Point. . . . 

19,386,,500 

33,860,400 

5,278,000 

913,500 

“ 

61,874,400 

• Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  411. 
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TABLE  5 

Austria 

This  table  shows: 

1.  That  the  normal  ajie  when  pension  is  receivable  is  58  years; 

2.  That  applications  for  pension  may  be  deferred  until  tlie  70th  year; 

3.  That  there  is  a very  appreeialde  rate  of  increase  in  the  amount  of 
pension  for  each  year  that  the  claim  to  pension  is  deferred ; 

4.  Bv  comparison  with  other  statistics  that  the  maximum  pension 
receivable  when  jiension  is  deferred  is  about  50  per  cent,  of  wages  earned. 

Amount  by  which  each  $100  of  Old  Age  Pension  Due  at  Specified 
Ages  is  increased  when  claim  is  postponed  for:  ‘ 


* 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

G years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10  years 

1 1 years  12  years 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

S108..54 

108.82 

109.11 
109.43 
109.77 

110.12 
110.51 
110.91 

111.36 
111.84 

112.36 
112.94 

$118.11 
118.73 
119.40 
120.12 
120.88 
121.69 
122.. 57 
123.51 
124.54 
125.66 
126.90 

$128.87 

129.93 
131.06 
132.28 
133.58 
134.97 
1.36.49 
138.13 

139.94 
141.92 

$141.03 
142.62 
144.  :33 
146.18 
148.16 
150.30 
152.65 
155.21 
158.05 

$1.54.80 

1.57.06 

1.59..  50 
162.13 
164.99 
168.10 

171..  52 
175.29 

$170.47 
173.56 
176.90 
1,80.55 
184.. 52 
188.88 
193.71 

$188. .39 
192.50 
196.99 
201 .92 
207.33 
213.32 

.$208.94 
214.37 
220.. 32 
226.88 
234.16 

$2.32.68 
239.75 
247  ..55 
256.24 

$260.2.3 

269.38 

279.58 

.$292.39 

304.24 

$3.30.22 

*Age  when  right  to  pension  begins. 

^Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Yol.  1,  p.  399. 


TABLE  6 
Belgium 

This  table  shotvs  the  need  of  pensions  for  widows.  According  to  it 
the  number  of  widows  pensioned  in  1908  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
number  of  workers  pensioned.  It  also  shows  the  relatively  small  number  of 
children  and  still  smaller  number  of  ascendants  receiving  pensions.  In  the 
case  of  children  receiving  pensions  there  is  a slight  tendency  to  increase, 
while  in  the  case  of  ascendants  there  is  a tendency  to  decrease  somewhat. 

Life  Pensions 

In  course  of  p.ayment  by  the  Eailwlay,  Post  and  Telegraph  Employes’ 
Aid  and  Superannuation  Fund  '■ 


Year 

Workers 

Widows 

Orphans 

Ascendants 

Num- 

ber 

Total 

Amount 

Aver- 

age 

Der 

Per- 

son 

Num- 

ber 

Total 

Amount 

Aver- 

age 

per 

Per- 

son 

No. 

Total 

Amount 

Aver- 

age 

per 

Per- 

son 

No. 

Total 
Amt . 

Aver- 

age 

per 

Per- 

son 

1899 

1,363 

8131,414  98 

$96.42 

2,688 

$157,415  52 

S58. 56 

138 

$4,278.61 

.$31.00 

44 

$735.57 

$16.72 

1900 

1,893 

149,312  78 

78.88 

2,818 

172,130  20 

61.08 

1.52 

4,463.64 

29.37 

43 

762.54 

17,73 

1901 

1 ,944 

170,763  14 

87.84 

2,844 

182,050  88 

64.01 

151 

4,992.91 

33.07 

37 

706.04 

19.08 

1902 

2,354 

201,015  88 

85.39 

3,158 

194,439  99 

61.57 

160 

5,093.52 

31.83 

37 

641.03 

17.33 

1903 

2,685 

238,075  46 

88.67 

3,301 

297,303  59 

62.80 

168 

5,220.00 

31.07 

35 

772.68 

22.08 

1904 

3 ,075 

276,520  55 

89.93 

3,375 

222,268  89 

65. 86 

172 

5,434.68 

31.60 

30 

521.14 

17.37 

1905 

3,370 

314,133  28 

93.21 

3,805 

234,982  56 

61.76 

144 

5,675.53 

39.41 

27 

578.66 

21.43 

1906 

3,622 

346,177  91 

95  58 

3,901 

251,416  17 

64  45 

173 

6,176.85 

35.70 

25 

574.56 

22.98 

1907 

3,958 

382,691  95 

96.69 

4,038 

272,955  03 

67.60 

210 

6,,340.30 

30.19 

33 

891.66 

27.02 

1908 

4,357 

422,867  56 

97.05 

4,278 

292.414  35 

68.35 

215 

7,105.03 

33.05 

35 

812.31 

23.21 

^Twenty-Fourth  Annua’  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  501. 
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TABLE  7 


Belgium 


This  table  shows : 

1.  The  growth  of  iiienibership  in  the  fund; 

2.  Tlie  proportion  of  members  receiving  pensions; 

3.  Tlie  number  of  widows  compared  with  the  number  of  employes 
receiving  pensions,  and  also  the  ratio  of  widows  to  insured  members; 

4.  That  the  number  of  widows  receiving  annual  aid  is  considerable, 
while  the  number  of  employes,  orphans  and  ascendants  receiving  such  annual 
aid  is  almost  negligible; 

5.  The  financial  condition  of  the  fund. 

Railway,  Post  and  Telegraph  Employes’  Aid  and  Superannuation 

Fund  ’ 


Pensioners 


Persons  Receiving  Annual  Aid 


Year 

Number 

Members 

Employees 

Widows 

Orphans  and 
Ascendants 

Total 

Employees 

Widows 

Orphans 

Total 

Receipts 

Expen- 

ditures 

1848 

4,314 

o 

10 

3 

15 

80 

72 

7 

1.59 

S16  895 

$13,134 

18.58 

7,119 

137 

72 

7 

216 

40 

244 

31 

31.5 

3.5,190 

38,682 

1867 

12,315 

235 

421 

70 

726 

7 

123 

34 

164 

94,234 

61,475 

1875 

25,021 

339 

831 

66 

1,236 

10 

146 

14 

170 

253  170 

138,233 

1885 

33,.589 

685 

1,308 

120 

2,113 

35 

183 

15 

233 

366,634 

287,409 

1895 

37,989 

947 

1 ,906 

173 

3,086 

43 

310 

28 

381 

448,329 

397,804 

1900 

52  503 

1,893 

2,818 

195 

4 ,900 

26 

206 

11 

243 

664,555 

605,115 

1901 

52,633 

1,944 

2,844 

188 

4,976 

15 

174 

10 

199 

671,025 

612,602 

1902 

51,838 

2,3.54 

3,1.58 

197 

5,709 

15 

193 

13 

221 

689,260 

662,405 

1903 

.53,498 

2,6.85 

3,301 

203 

6,189 

15 

188 

14 

217 

707,524 

713,-548 

1904 

56,234 

3,075 

3,375 

202 

6,652 

15 

180 

9 

204 

760,162 

790,868 

1905 

57,884 

3,370 

3,805 

171 

7,346 

15 

182 

6 

203 

772,614 

911,2,56 

1906 

60,803 

3,622 

3,901 

19S 

7,721 

14 

206 

9 

229 

1,137,253 

986  375 

1907 

63,994 

3,9.58 

4,0.38 

243 

8,239 

11 

14.5 

13 

169 

1,243,620 

1,113,717 

1908 

07,925 

4 357 

4,278 

250 

8,885 

7 

120 

9 

136 

1,235,992 

1,204,013 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  199. 
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TABLE  8 


Belgium 


Tlie  important  part  played  by  post  offices  as  collection  agencies  for 
old  age  pensions  pa,yments  is  shown  clearly  by  the  following  table  and  may 
be  suggestive  for  American  pension  plans. 

Agencies  Through  Which  Payments  to  the  General  Savings  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  ^vere  made,  1888  to  1908  ' 


Central  Fund 

Post-Offices 

National  Bank 

Branches  of  the 
Fund 

Total 

Payments 

Year 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Per 

Cent 

Amount 

of  All 
Paj'- 
ments 

Amount 

of  All 
Pay- 
ments 

Amount 

of  All 
Pay- 
ments 

Amount 

of  All 
Pay- 
ments 

Amount 

1888 

$42  ,195 

67.7 

$5 ,893 

9 5 

$1.3,387 

21.5 

$811 

13 

$62 ,286 

1889 

66 ,586 

58.3 

7,798 

6,8 

35,574 

31.2 

4,261 

3.7 

114,219 

1890 

78.797 

44  6 

17 ,759 

10.0 

77,168 

43.6 

3,105 

1.8 

176,829 

1891 

107,167 

49.7 

60,116 

27.9 

42  ,926 

19.9 

5,391 

2.5 

215,600 

1892 

156,185 

51.2 

78,314 

25.7 

69,011 

22  6 

1,492 

. 5 

30.5 ,002 

1893 

146,470 

46,8 

101 ,659 

32.5 

61,754 

19.8 

2,831 

.9 

312,714 

1894 

171,787 

50.5 

123  ,465 

36.3 

39,313 

11.5 

5 ,654 

1.7 

340,219 

1895 

230,778 

50.8 

1.50  ,045 

33.0 

71 ,295 

15.  7 

2,217 

. 5 

4.54  ,335 

1896 

218,847 

44  3 

164,476 

33.3 

98  ,,832 

20.0 

11 ,652 

2.4 

493  ,807 

1897 

234,431 

45.9 

184,336 

36.0 

83 ,861 

16.4 

8 ,568 

1.7 

511,196 

1898 

276,751 

40.9 

296,119 

43.8 

99,236 

14.6 

4,494 

. 7 

676,600 

1899 

369 ,353 

41.6 

387  ,065 

43.6 

125,798 

14.2 

5,321 

.6 

887 ,537 

1900 

267,684 

27.1 

616,298 

62,4 

99,936 

10.1 

4,446 

.4 

988,364 

1901 

674 ,020 

39.4 

9-34  ,845 

54.7 

90 ,480 

5.3 

9 ,364 

.6 

1 ,708,709 

1902 

803 ,806 

42.1 

1,031,774 

.54.0 

67,163 

3 5 

8 ,035 

.4 

1,910,778 

1903 

930,618 

46.0 

1 ,015 ,055 

50.2 

70,384 

3.5 

5,873 

.3 

2,021,930 

1904 

1 ,118,1.54 

49.0 

1 ,093,752 

47.9 

63  ,362 

2.8 

6,648 

.3 

2,281,916 

1905 

1 ,205,557 

49.2 

1.169,682 

47.8 

64  ,S52 

2.7 

8,133 

.3 

2,448,224 

1906 

1.296,137 

49.0 

1,265,107 

47,8 

76  ,469 

2.9 

7,718 

.3 

2,645,431 

1907 

1 ,397,668 

51.0 

1 ,258 ,863 

45.9 

80 ,049 

2.9 

5 .363 

_2 

2,741 ,943 

1908 

1 ,436,046 

50.8 

1 ,.307 ,965 

46.2 

78 ,364 

2.8 

4,932 

2 

2,827,307 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  ^ , p 523. 
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TABLE  9 

Bexgium 


A Jioteworthy  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  saving  througli  the 
General  Savings  and  Eetirenient  Fund  in  Belgium  is  shown  bv  the  following 
talde. 


Kujiber  of  Xev’  Accounts  Opened  in  the  General  Savings  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  each  Year  according  to  the  Occupation  of  the 
Depositors,  1891  to  1905  ' 


c3 

>( 

Mine  Workers  j 

Artisans  and 

Factory  Workers 

Agricultural  and  Day 

Laborers 

cc 

o 

c* 

o 

CC 

"c- 

t: 

c 

"o 

u 

o 

s 

Teachers 

Clerks 

Liberal  Professions 

Establishment 

Superintendents 

Persons  Living  from  Fixed  In- 

comes,personswithoutDefinite 
Occupations,  Housewives, etc' 

Persons  under 

18  Years  of  Age 

Total 

1S91 

2S0 

1 ,935 

126 

126 

2 

46 

34 

204 

34 

54 

152 

641 

3,643 

1892 

147 

1,422 

725 

93 

42 

46 

231 

25 

32 

312 

799 

3,874 

1893 

114 

1,410 

311 

122 

5 

93 

47 

209 

25 

28 

292 

869 

3,525 

1894 

324 

1,889 

251 

83 

3 

54 

42 

232 

32 

17 

296 

1,215 

4,438 

1895 

337 

3 ,357 

587 

167 

4 

97 

31 

378 

102 

47 

414 

269 

5,790 

1896 

421 

5 ,936 

971 

228 

15 

125 

106 

494 

68 

28 

907 

1 ,2.50 

10 ,549 

1897 

378 

7,116 

1,816 

264 

12 

178 

144 

701 

73 

57 

870 

5,550 

17,159 

1898 

514 

9 ,496 

3,183 

888 

36 

561 

468 

1 ,193 

270 

79 

2,769 

24,416 

43,873 

1899 

493 

11  ,940 

4,753 

1 ,191 

67 

866 

701 

1,705 

599 

159 

5,162 

39,076 

66,712 

1900 

961 

28,436 

12 ,042 

3,681 

55 

3,560 

817 

2,914 

1,017 

520 

17,393 

64,988 

136,384 

1901 

1,189 

24 ,269 

13,1.50 

3,600 

55 

2 ,.544 

810 

2,960 

599 

728 

16,714 

66,979 

133,606 

1902 

735 

20, US 

8,764 

2,249 

39 

1 ,.526 

609 

2,775 

314 

376 

12,062 

41 ,000 

90,597 

1903 

2,988 

34 ,810 

14  ,092 

2,441 

6,744 

1,.525 

410 

3,151 

317 

543 

10,479 

37 ,478 

114,978 

1904 

1 .355 

17,869 

8,226 

1 ,013 

479 

1 .290 

321 

2,186 

324 

613 

9,121 

35,464 

78,861 

1905 

768 

13,707 

6 ,2.55 

1 .449 

11,970 

■ 1 ,385 

303 

1 ,927 

224 

647 

10,442 

36,001 

85,138 

Tot. 

11,013 

183 ,800 

75  ,252 

18  ,404 

19,486 

13  ,892 

4 ,889 

20,160 

4,023 

3.928186,985 

355 ,995 

799,127 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Anntial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909  Volume  1,  p.  519. 


TABLE  10 


Denmark 

In  this  and  the  next  table  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  base  the 
amount  of  pensions  on  the  cost  of  living  in  various  localities. 

Average  Annual  Amount  of  Old  Age  Support  of  Individuals  ' 


Year 

Copen- 

lisgen 

Provineial 

Cities 

Trade 

Centers 

Including 

Fredoriks- 

burg 

Frederiks- 

burg 

Provincial 
Cities  and 
Trade  Cen- 
ters Exclud- 
ing Fred- 
eriksburg 

Rural 

Districts 

All 

Denmark 

1895 

S3 1.83 

S24.24 

835.02 

$16.10 

S19.54 

1896 

32.91 

2.5.14 

36.15 

16.70 

20.32 

1897 

33. ,50 

2f>.25 

37,40 

17.35 

21.11 

1898 

34.60 

27.45 

38.39 

18.12 

22.04 

1899 

35.19 

28.44 

39.92 

18.81 

22.87 

1900 

36.01 

29.96 

40.05 

19.57 

23.83 

1901 

37.39 

S44.19 

S31.78 

20.48 

24.96 

1902 

40.18 

45  18 

33. 50 

21.54 

26.49 

1903 

41.44 

46.03 

35.05 

22.19 

27,76 

1904-5 

41  72 

46.75 

30.86 

23.61 

29.19 

1905-6 

42.10 

50.13 

38.39 

24.47 

30  27 

1906-7 

43.44 

,52.31 

40.  ,54 

25.64 

31.81 

TABLE  11 


Denmark 

Comparison  of  table  No.  10  with  this  table  shows  the  extra  allowance 
made  for  those  entitled  to  pensions  who  may  have  dependents. 

Average  Annual  Amount  of  Old  Age  Support  to  Direct  Recipient  ^ 


Year 

Copen- 

hagen 

Provincial 

Cities 

Trade 
Centers 
Int  luding 
Frederiks- 
burg 

Frederiks- 

burg 

Provincial 
Cities  and 
Trade  Cen- 
ters Exclud- 
ing Fred- 
eriksburg 

Rural 

Districts 

All 

Denmark 

1895 

$39,30 

40  68 

$31.69 

32.98 

S41.S1 

823.37 

$27,23 

1896 

42.76 

24.25 

28.31 

1897 

41  53 

34  28 

43.86 

25.17 

29.37 

1898 

1899 

42  79 

35  79 

45  05 

26  35 

30.68 

43  35 

37  13 

47.01 

27.14 

31.63 

1900 

1901 

44  25 

39.21 

47.16 

2.8,03 

32.77 

45  85 

S.50.,58 

841.70 

29.25 

34.25 

1902 

49  09 

52  09 

43.92 

30.31 

.36.21 

1903 

50.56 

46.02 

31.51 

37.82 

1004 

50.79 

54.66 

47.56 

,33.30 

39.42 

1905 

51  32 

58.60 

49.57 

.34.51 

40.84 

1906 

.52.99 

60.83 

.52.48 

36.12 

42.89 

I Twfnty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  6.38. 


TABLE  12 


Denmark  ’ 

Table  No.  12  shows  not  only  tlie  number  of  pensioners  in  Denmark  in 
different  years,  but  the  wide  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  pensions  among 
male  and  female  heads  of  families  and  among  male  and  female  single  per- 
sons. Tlie  population  of  Denmark  in  1906  was  2,605,268.  The  percentage 
of  pensioners  to  total  population  was  2.1  jier  cent. 


Direct  Recipients 


Year 

Heads  of  Families 

Single  Persons 

Indirect 

Recipients 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1892 

10,671 

105 

4,640 

1.5„541 

12,869 

43,826 

1893 

10,969 

169 

5,274 

16,91.5 

13,051 

46,378 

1894 

11,425 

202 

5,406 

17,662 

13,719 

48,414 

1895 

11,775 

145 

5,672 

18,6.54 

14,223 

.50,469 

1896 

12,370 

171 

5,705 

19,639 

14,955 

52,930 

1897 

12,565 

172 

5,896 

20,415 

15,240 

51,288 

1898 

12,971 

159 

6,227 

21,402 

15,897 

56,656 

1899 

13,157 

167 

6,403 

22,087 

15,895 

.57,709 

1900 

13,176 

169 

6,567 

22,724 

15,.885 

.58,521 

1901 

13,430 

165 

6,882 

23,641 

16,366 

60,484 

1902 

13,904 

152 

7,233 

24,726 

16,791 

62,806 

1904 

14,314 

153 

7,382 

25,670 

17,218 

64,737 

1905 

14.595 

1.50 

7,840 

26,905 

17,388 

66,878 

1906 

15,018 

154 

8,009 

27,8.55 

17,795 

68,831 

1907 

15,252 

1.53 

8,127 

28,706 

18,207 

70,446 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  pp.  634-635. 
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TABLE  13 

Denmark 


Tables  10  and  11  sliowed  tlio  av'eraj^e  pensions  granted;  table  12 
showed  tlie  munber  of  recipients  classified;  this  table  shows  the  costs  of  the 
Danisli  system  of  old  age  pensions  in  total  amounts. 

Total  Amount  Expended  for  Old  Age  Support  by  Geographical  Dis- 
tricts AND  Total  N umber  Aided  ' 


Year 

Copenhagen 

Provincial  Cities 

Trade  Centers 

Including 

Fredcriksberg 

Frederiksberg 

Provincial  Cities 
and  Trade  Cen- 
ters except 
Frederiksberg 

Rural  Districts 

Total 

State 

Aid 

1892 

S71  587 

S9  002 

$260,803 

$413  707 

S271  827 

1893 

’81,209 

73  i091 

9]089 

257,620 

421 ,009 

373 ‘,097 

1894 

82  ,006 

77  407 

9,036 

267,926 

437 ,035 

433,818 

1895 

91 .593 

80,273 

10.595 

293  ,985 

482,446 

481 .573 

1896 

98,017 

94,051 

12,118 

.316,0.59 

520,875 

522,636 

1897 

109 ,027 

89,160 

$106,069 

341,1.57 

565,413 

565 ,400 

1898 

116  ,425 

10,059 

116,385 

367,646 

610,515 

609  ,830 

1899 

123,302 

10,944 

126,341 

389  .729 

6.50,316 

650 ,525 

1900 

130,306 

12,079 

136,571 

409,724 

688,680 

689 ,069 

1901 

1.39,704 

13, .399 

151 ,3.53 

4.35,080 

739 ,536 

740,630 

1902 

164,318 

15,290 

168,681 

464  ,208 

812,497 

812,498 

1903 

2181 ,934 

17,955 

185  ,245 

476,878 

862 ,012 

887,702 

1903 

3227,417 

22 ,445 

231.5.56 

.596  ,098 

1 ,077,516 

1 ,109,627 

1904 

n90,744 

19,877 

203 .488 

528  ,064 

942,173 

958 .747 

1905 

<203 ,508 

23 ,038 

221 ,672 

5.54  ,831 

1 ,003 ,049 

1 ,025 ,387 

1906-7 

<215,249 

26 ,095 

245,071 

594  ,147 

1,080, .562 

1 095,192 

-D 

Grand 

Total 

£ ^ 

P?  Of 

$685,534 

43 .826 

794,107 

46.378 

870,853 

48,414 

964 ,019 

50,469 

1,043,511 

.52 ,930 

1,130,813 

54 ,497 

1,220,345 

56,442 

1 ,300,841 

57  .,576 

1,377,749 

58,347 

1 ,480,166 

60 ,484 

1,624,995 

62 ,806 

1 ,749,714 

2,187,143 

64,737 

1,900,920 

66,878 

2,028,436 

68,831 

2,175,754 

70,445 

> Txrenty-Fourlh  Annual  Report  0/  Commissioner  of  habor,  1909,  Vol.  1 , p.  640. 
- Anionnt  estimated. 

3 January  1,  1903  to  Marcli  31,  1904. 

‘ April  1 — March  31. 


TABLE  14 

France ' 

The  following  tables  for  France  have  to  do  wdth  the  voluntary  old  age 
insurance  law  in  France,  and  not  with  the  compulsory  old  age  pensions  sys- 
tem established  in  1910.  This  table  show's  the  yearly  premium  which  must 
be  paid,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  employer  must  contribute 
an  amount  equal  to  that  of  each  w-orkman.  What  is  not  shown  by  the  table, 
but  is  of  jiarticular  interest,  is  the  state  provision  of  a graduated  subsidy 
wdiich  adds  ajiproximately  39  cents  a year  to  the  original  subsidy  in  the 
ease  of  iiersons  45  years  or  over  who  could  not  make  the  usual  number  of 
premium  payments.  The  state  snlisidy  in  these  cases  ranges  from  $11.58  at 
the  age  of  45  to  $19.30  at  tlie  age  of  (i4.  Should  a subsidized  old  age  insur- 
ance jilan  be  adopted  for  Pennsylvania,  some  such  plan  would  be  required 
for  elderly  persons  washing  to  insure. 

Employer's  Contribution 


Premiums  Pfji  Year 


Adult 

.Adult 

Minors 

State 

Maximum 

Male 

b’emale 

Subsidy 

Pension 

$1.74 

$1.16 

$0.87 

$11. .58 

$69.48 

• Tabulation  made  from  I.aw  of  1910  as  given  in  TwenUj-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  pp.  934,.^. 
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TABLE  15 
France 

What  the  old  age  insurance  system  in  France  has  yielded  in  the  way 
of  pensions  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  considering  the  number  of 
pensions  granted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  insurance  system  was 
voluntary,  and  that  a compulsory  system  was  found  necessary  in  1910  to 
supplement  the  voluntary  system  already  in  force. 

XuiiBER  AND  Per  Cent,  of  Pensions  Granted  to  Pensioners  of  Speci- 


fied Ages  by  National  Old  Age  Eetirement  Fund,  and  Total 
AND  Aver.age  Amount  of  Such  Pensions,  1851  to  1908  " 


Year 

1.3  to  49  Years 

50  Years 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

42  liiX 

2.. 568 
3,024 
3,375 
4,133 

4. . 890 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

TxiT6W 

10.07 

12.08 
11.59 
11.93 
13.45 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

$1,083^834 

66,075 

72,682 

78,022 

80,844 

97,764 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

1851  to  1890. 

1891 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1908 

Total,  1851- 
1908 

676 

92 

102 

117 

238 

219 

0.17 

.36 

.41 

.40 

.69 

.60 

$10,926 

1,917 

1,680 

2,248 

3,682 

5,314 

$16.16 

20.83 

16.47 
19.21 

15.47 
24.26 

$2.5.78 

25.73 

24.04 

23.12 

19.56 

19,99 

3,4.54 

.36 

56,315 

16.30 

105,406 

11.09  1 2,.500,881 

23.73 

Year 

51  to  54  Years 

55  Years 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

1851  to  1890. 

1891 

1.895 

1900 

1905 

32,460 

2,077 

2,169 

2,058 

2,340 

2,380 

8.24 

S.14 

8.66 

7.07 

6.75 

6.54 

$1,017,616 

37,349 

31,715 

31,834 

37,830 

39,001 

$31.35 

17.98 

14.62 

15.47 

16.17 

16.39 

22,070 

1,401 

1,385 

2,300 

3,674 

4,846 

5.60 
5.49 
5.. 53 
7.90 
10.61 
13.33 

$.537,466 

27,733 

27,164 

.35,1S7 

55,307 

74,054 

$24.35 

19.80 

19.61 

15.30 

15.05 

15.28 

1908 

Total,  1851- 
1908 

73,260 

7.71  1,661,057 

22.67 

67,747 

7.13 

1,270,206 

18.75 

Year 

56  to  59  Y ears 

60  Years 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver . 
per 

Pension 

$16:M~ 

16.99 

17.84 

18.66 

18.63 

19.60 

1851  to  1890. 

1891 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1908 

Total,  1851- 
1908 

42,214 

2,838 

3,121 

3,236 

4,118 

4,667 

10.71 

11.13 

12.47 

11.11 

11.89 

12.83 

$1,393,220 

58,196 

61,917 

78,000 

94,775 

110,038 

$33.00 

20.51 

19.84 

24.10 

23.01 

23.58 

59,211 

3,976 

4,.5S4 

4,302 

4,731 

4,642 

15.02 
15. .59 
18.31 
14.77 
13.66 
12.76 

$1,004,243 

67,570 

81,760 

80,296 

88,154 

90,993 

107,087 

11.27 

2,850,215 

26.62 

138,398 

14. .56 

2,4.59,810 

17 .77 

Year 

61  to  64  Years 

65  Years 

Pensions 

Granted 

~54,^2 

3,.506 

3,345 

3,480 

4,674 

4,843 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 
W3T78 
13.75 
13.36 
11.95 
13.49 
13.32 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

“S1,634,5T6 
63,397 
55  563 
61,816 
76,402 
82,465 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver, 

per 

Pension 

$21 

16.52 

15.82 

17.31 

18.68 

21.44 

1851  to  1890. 

1891 

1895 

1900 

$30.09 

18.08 

16.61 

17.76 

16.35 

17.03 

41,891 

2,.331 

2,252 

2,346 

3,112 

3,560 

10.63 

9.14 

9.00 

8.06 

8.98 

9.79 

$917,583 

38,499 

35,623 

40,608 

.58,126 

76,310 

1905 

1908 

Total,  1851-. 
1908 

126,072  i 13.26 

2,836,173 

22.50 

90,046 

9.47 

1,766,685 

19.62 

Year 

66  to  69  Years 

70  to  74  Years 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

$557,TS.5 

20,161 

13,614 

19,017 

22,234 

18,531 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

$17^0“ 

9.46 

8.43 

7.67 

8.91 

9.03 

1851  to  1890. 

1891 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1908 

Total,  1851- 
1908 

54,366 

3,589 

2,711 

4,340 

3,918 

3,253 

13.80 

14.07 

10.83 

14.90 

11.31 

8.94 

$1,049,827 

33,820 

22,.321 

32,4.33 

33,867 

.30,871 

$ly .31 
9.42 
8.23 
7.47 
8.64 
9.49 

31,302 

2,132 

1 615 
2,480 
2,496 
2,053 

7.94 

8.36 

6.45 

8.52 

7.20 

5.65 

122,705 

12.91 

1 602,185 

13.06 

78,359 

8.24 

921,438 

11.76 

Year 

75  to  79  Years 

80  Years  and  Over 

Pensions 

Granted 

10,439 

774 

547 

839 

903 

759 

Per 
Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

$17^733 

6,599 

4,.573 

6,284 

7,391 

7,003 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

Pensions 

Granted 

Per 

Cent 
of  Total 

Amount  of 
Pensions 

Aver. 

per 

Pension 

1851  to  1890. 
1891 

2.65 

3.03 

2.19 

2.88 

2.61 

2.09 

$17.12 

8.53 

8.36 

7.49 

8.18 

9.35 

3,103 

222 

179 

247 

306 

255 

0.79 

.87 

.71 

.85 

.88 

.70 

$.57,106 

1,936 

1,454 

1,641 

2,188 

2,422 

$18  10 
8.72 
8.12 
6.64 
7.15 
9. 50 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1908 

Total,  1851— 
1908 

28,798 

3.03 

308,695 

10.72 

9,216 

.97 

96,736 

10.50 

' T wenly-F mirth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  pp.  859-S60. 
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TABLE  16 


France 


Tlie  predominance  of  very  small  jjensions  is  brought  out  clearly  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  all  pensions  are  classified  in  six  groups,  according 
to  amount.  In  1908  over  half  the  pensions  were  not  over  $9.65,  and  over  90 
per  cent,  not  over  $.38.60  per  annum. 

Pensions  Granted,  1851  to  1908,  by  Amount  op  Pension  * 


Pensions  of — 


Year 

2 to  .50 
francs 
(,80.89  to 
.$9.65) 

51  to  200 
francs 
(SO. 84  to 
STS.OO) 

201  to  360 
franc.s 
1838.79  to 
$69.48) 

361  to  GOO 
francs 
(S69.67  to 
SI 15. SO) 

601  to 
1,200 
francs 
(8115.99 
to 

$231.70) 

1,201  to 
1,.500 
francs 
($231.79 
to 

.$289. 50) 

Total 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

her 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

cent 

ber 

ct. 

ber 

Ct, 

18.51— 

1890 

172,706 

43.82 

146,6.85 

37.22 

38 ,952 

9.88 

29 ,305 

7.44 

5,205 

1.32 

1,243 

0.32 

394,096 

1891. . . 

12,744 

49.97 

11 ,162 

43.70 

853 

3.35 

386 

1.51 

317 

1,24 

44 

.17 

25,506 

189.5. . . . 

12,866 

51.40 

10.254 

4i).06 

1 ,021 

4.08 

481 

1.02 

369 

1,47 

43 

.17 

25 ,034 

1900  .. 

16,51.3 

.50.71 

10,279 

35.30 

1 ,268 

4.35 

549 

1.89 

475 

1.63 

36 

. 12 

29,120 

190,5. . . . 

19,320 

55.79 

12,402 

35.80 

1.713 

4 94 

706 

2.04 

469 

1.35 

27 

.08 

34,643 

1908  . 

19,282 

.53.02 

13 ,562 

37.29 

2 ,034 

5.59 

926 

2., 55 

52fi 

1.45 

37 

. 10 

36 ,367 

Total, 

1851  — 

480,6.57 

50  57 

351 ,667 

37.00 

63 ,448 

6.67 

39 ,8.54 

4. 19 

13,033 

1.37 

1,889 

.20 

950,548 

1908. . 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioyier  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p 860. 


TABLE  17 


France 


That  a voluntary  old  age  insurance  system  may  be  a means  of  stimu- 
lating saving  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  following  table. 


Number,  Per  Cent.,  and  Amount  of  Deposits  for  Old  Age  Insurance 
With  the  National  Fund  for  Eetirement  Pensions,  1851  to 
1890,  and  for  Various  Years,  1891  to  1908  ' 


Individual  Deposits 


Alienated  Capital 

Reserved  Capital 

Total 

Year 

1 Per 

Amount 

Aver . 
per  De- 
posit 

No. 
of  De- 
posits 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

Aver . 
per  De- 
posit 

No . 
of  De- 
posits 

Amount 

Aver, 
per  De- 
posit 

1851 

to 

1890 

1891 
1895 
1900 
1905 
1908 

1 

262,020  60,69 
18,271'  55.98 
16,2451  50.43 
18,010,  31-78 
24,099.  38.38 
32,1511  41.09 

1 

847,558,412 
1,470,522 
796,764 
804,945 
898,753 
983, 77e 

.8181.51 

80.48 

49.05 

44.69 

37.29 

30.60 

169,741 
14,365 
15,968 
38  657 
38,698 
46,085 

39.31 

44.02 

49.57 

68.22 

61.62 

58.91 

•840,565,351 

1,381,3.59 

556,070 

784,593 

781,131 

827,753 

$238 . 98 
96.16 
34.82 
20.30 
20.19 
17.96 

$431,761 

32,636 

32,213 

56,667 

62,797 

78,236 

88,123,763 

2,851,881 

1,3.52,834 

1,589,538 

1,679,884 

1,811,529 

$211.05 
87.38 
42.  OC 
28.05 
26.75 
23.28 
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TABLE  17 — Continued 

Number,  Per  Cent.,‘axd  Amount  of  Deposits  for  Old  Age  Ixsltrance 
With  the  National  Fund  for  Retirement  Pensions,  1851  to 
1890,  AND  for  Various  Years,  1891  to  1908  ^ 


Collective  Deposits 


Alienated  Capital 

Reserved  Capital 

Total 

Aver- 

Aver- 

-Aver- 

Yr. 

No . 

Per 

cent 

ape 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Amount 

age 

Number 

ape 

of  De- 
posits 

Amount 

per 

De- 

of  De- 
posits 

per 

De- 

of  De- 
posits 

Amount 

pvr 

De- 

posit 

posit 

posit 

1851 

to 

1890 

8,145,945 

60.62 

$18,320,330 

$ 2.25 

5,292,045 

39.38 

-$3",435,959 

$7.07 

13,437,990 

$55,756,289 

$4. 15 

1891 

430,432 

53.28 

904,543 

2.10 

377,443 

46.  72 

2,859,886 

7.58 

807,875 

3,764,429 

4.66 

1895 

667,452 

51.08 

1,375,818 

2.06 

639,193 

48.92 

3,570,509 

5. 59 

1,306,645 

4,946,327 

3.79 

1900 

1,547,702 

56 . 5 1 

3,745,172 

2.42 

1,191,319 

43.49 

4,416,597 

3.71 

2,739,021 

8.161,769 

2.98 

1905 

1,911,425 

52.47 

4,857,507 

2.54 

1,731,451 

47.53 

5,810,029 

3.36 

3,642,876 

10,667,536 

2.90 

1908 

2,343,579 

51.23 

7,107,021 

3.03 

2,231,327 

48.77 

6,825,286 

3.09 

4,574,906 

13,932,307 

3.05 

Total 


1851 

to 

j 

I 

1 

1890 

8,407,965 

60. 62. $65,878,742 

$7.84 

5.461,786 

39.38 

.$78,001  310 

$14.28 

13,869,751 

143,880,052 

$10.37 

1891 

4-48,703 

53..3.8| 

2,375,0651 

5.29 

391,808 

46.62 

4,241,245 

10.82 

840,511 

6,616,310 

7.87- 

1895 

683,697 

51.071 

2,172,.582‘ 

3. 18 

6.55,161 

48.93 

4,126,579 

6.30 

1,338,858 

6,299,16i 

4.70 

1900 

1,565,712 

56.00| 

4,.550,117 

2.91 

1,229,976 

44.00 

5,'201,190 

4.23 

2,795,688 

9, 751, .307 

3.49 

1905 

1,935,524 

52.231 

5,756,260; 

2.97 

1,770,149; 

^7.77 

6,.591,160 

3.72 

3,705,673 

12,347,420 

3.33 

1908  2,375,730 

51.06 

8,090,797 

3.41 

2,277,4121 

48.94 

7,653,039 

3.36 

4,653,142 

15,743,836 

3.38 

' Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  pp.  S5o-S56. 


TABLE  18  ' 


Geraiany 

This  table  shoivs  the  number  of  persons  subject  to  old  age  insurance., 
While  this  system,  like  the  Austrian  system,  is  the  most  comprehensive  of 
all  European  old  age  insurance  systems,  yet  it  will  be  noted  that  it  pro- 
vides only  for  a certain  portion  of  the  population — approximately  one- 
fourth. 


Male 10,707,100 

Female 4,737,000 


Total 15,444,100 

Persons  voluntarily  insured  (abotit) 600,000 


TABLE  19- 


16,044,300' 


Gerjiany 

This  table  shows  number  of  persons  70  years  of  age  per  1000  eligilde 
for  insurance.  The  large  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  who 
reach  the  age  of  seventy  is  in  marked  contrast  to  workers  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  work. 


Occupation  Per  1,000 

.Agriculture,  etc 27.4 

Industry,  etc 7 . .3 

Commercial  Transportation 5.2 

All  other  occupations 12.5 

Average  for  the  Empire  for  all  occupations 14.2 


1 Dawson,  Social  Insurance  in  Germany,  p.  130. 

2 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  1388. 
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TABLE  20  ’ 


Germany 


This  table  shows  the  method  of  classifying  workers  (compare  similarity 
of  Austrian  and  Russian  method),  pensions  receivable,  state  subsidy,  amount 
of  premium  i)aid  liy  employer  and  employe.  Attention  is  called  to  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  pension  compared  with  the  wages  earned — especially 
in  classes  III  to  V. 


Class 

Range  of  Wages 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  Paid 

Amount  Paid 

Pension 

Premium 

by  Employer 

by  Employee 

I 

Up  to  350  marks 

110  marks 

lb  Pfennige 

8 Pfennige 

12 

8 Pfennige 

II 

350  to  550  '* 

140 

24 

12 

III 

5.50  to  8.50  " 

170 

32 

16 

16 

IV 

850  to  11.50  " 

200 

40 

20 

20 

V 

1150  and  above 

230 

48 

24 

24 

plus  Subsidy  of  50  marks  and  Cost 

Insurance  (.)ffice. 

> Dawson,  "Social  Insurance  in  Germany”,  Chapter  V,  also  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  pp.  106S,  1370,  1421. 


TABLE  21  ’ 


Germany 


Wliile  this  taltle  shows  the  nnmlier  of  persons  on  the  pension  roll  from 
1896  to  1909,  the  more  significant  point  is  the  marked  divergence  each  year 
between  tlie  number  receiving  invaliility  j)ensions  as  over  against  the  number 
receiving  old  age  pensions.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  rate  of  increase 
of  invalidity  and  old  age  pensions  tliroughout  the  period,  which  emphasizes 
the  function  of  the  invalidity  ])ension. 

1896—1909 


Year 

Invalidity  Pension 

Sick  Pensions 

Old  Age  Pensions 

1896 

161,670 

203,9,55 

1897 

210,8.59 

203,644 

1898 

2bl.S90 

201,329 

1899 

324,319 

19,5,1.33 

1900 

405,335 

5,118 

188,472 

1901 

486  915 

8,700 

179,4.50 

1902 

.574  842 

12,145 

168,5.50 

1903 

663,140 

14,186 

156,620 

1904 

734,955 

16,985 

145  466 

1905 

780,761 

20,140 

134,100 

1906 

814,.575 

22,097 

125,603 

1907 

841,992 

20,079 

116,887 

1908 

868.086 

19,087 

108,637 

1909 

893, ,585 

18,502 

102,362 

> Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909  Vol.  1,  p.  1416. 
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TABLE  22  ' 


Germany 


The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  persons  per  1000,  classi- 
fied according  to  age,  receiving  invalidity,  sickness,  and  old  age  pensions 
emphasizes  the  interrelation  of  these  three  types  of  pensions.  Sickness 
pensions  are  important  up  to  55  years,  from  then  on  there  is  a marked  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  sickness  pensions  paid.  Invalidity  pensions  rise  to 
importance  at  50  years,  and  increase  in  number  up  to  65  years.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  old  age  pensions  in  Germany  could  very  well  begin  at  65 
rather  than  70  years.  If  such  arrangement  were  in  vogue,  it  is  clear  from 
the  following  table  that  old  age  pensions  would  pick  up  at  the  point  of 
decline  of  invalidity  pensions,  and  the  rapid  rate  of  decline  in  the  payment 
of  old  age  pensions  after  71  years  would  tend  to  emphasize  the  point  so 
often  made,  that  old  age  pensions  in  Germany  would  be  distinctly  unsatis- 
factory if  an  invalidity  feature  were  not  connected  with  the  system. 


-A — Invalidity 


Year 

Pensions 

Granted 

20 

to 

24 

NTS. 

25 

to 

29 

yrs. 

30 

to 

34 

yrs. 

35 

to 

39 

yrs. 

40 

to 

44 

yrs. 

45 

to 

49 

yrs. 

50 

to 

54 

yrs. 

55 

to 

59 

yrs. 

60 

to 

64 

yrs. 

65 

to 

69 

yrs. 

70 

yrs. 

and 

over 

1900 

124,18.8 

23 

38 

37 

40 

51 

67 

101 

147 

198 

192 

106 

1901 

129,234 

26 

43 

37 

42 

53 

66 

107 

150 

198 

187 

91 

1902 

141  481 

26 

44 

41 

44 

54 

68 

109 

146 

204 

181 

83 

1903 

1.50,209 

26 

44 

40 

46 

54 

68 

108 

149 

202 

176 

87 

1904 

142,296 

26 

44 

43 

45 

53 

70 

104 

144 

203 

175 

93 

190.T 

124,111 

28 

48 

46 

46 

53 

71 

98 

140 

196 

175 

99 

1906 

111,885 

30 

47 

49 

45 

56 

70 

96 

135 

193 

175 

104 

1907 

112,184 

29 

45 

48 

47 

57 

69 

94 

139 

188 

178 

106 

1908 

117,224 

27 

45 

47 

4S 

53 

70 

93 

137 

188 

183 

109 

B — Sickness  Pensions 


1900 

6,463 

105 

151 

121 

126 

124 

118 

100 

89 

47 

16 

3 

1901 

7,391 

97 

167 

126 

129 

123 

114 

113 

78 

35 

14 

1 

1902 

8,695 

101 

165 

131 

130 

123 

115 

11 1 

73 

38 

12 

1 

1903 

8,977 

109 

161 

1.39 

132 

121 

115 

108 

71 

36 

7 

1 

1904 

10,517 

96 

1.57 

140 

126 

122 

119 

116 

74 

39 

10 

1 

1905 

11,833 

82 

144 

133 

119 

121 

129 

115 

89 

51 

16 

1 

1906 

12,569 

86 

136 

131 

120 

123 

124 

119 

95 

.50 

1.5 

1 

1907 

11,537 

84 

128 

124 

119 

124 

124 

119 

102 

IS 

1 

1908 

12,209 

82 

130 

125 

121 

117 

121 

118 

108 

61 

16 

1 

C — Old  Age  Pensions 


Year 

Total 

Old-Age 

Pensions 

Granted 

Number  per  1000  of  Pensions  Granted  at  the  Age  of 

70  yrs. 

71  JTS. 

72  yrs. 

73  5-rs. 

74  yrs. 

75  to  79 
years 

80  yrs. 
and  over 

19(X3 

19,790 

581 

240 

70 

32 

21 

43 

13 

1901 

14,759 

705 

204 

38 

19 

9 

19 

6 

1902 

12,816 

730 

198 

36 

13 

7 

11 

5 

1903 

12,374 

751 

189 

30 

12 

5 

10 

3 

1904 

12,069 

773 

180 

24 

9 

5 

7 

2 

1905 

10,716 

794 

167 

20 

9 

3 

5 

o 

1906 

10,739 

787 

175 

20 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1907 

10,769 

789 

167 

24 

9 

5 

5 

1 

1908 

11,003 

796 

162 

22 

10 

4 

5 

1 

> Tirenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  1,  p.  1424. 
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TABLE  23  * 


Great  Britain 

Tins  table  shows  the  large  discrepancy  between  the  estimated  and  the 
actual  initiatory  cost  of  a straight  old  age  pensions  system. 


Estimated  Cost  to  Initiate  System  and 
Carry  It  on,  Jan.  1 — Mar.  31,  3909 

Actual  Cost 

For 

Pensions 

For 

Administration 

Total 

Estimate 

For 

Pensions 

For 

Administration 

Estimate  of 
Total  Actual 
Cost 

.$5, 192, .5.50 

S647,244 

So, 839,800 

89,269,336 

$591,766 

$9,861,102 

TABLE  24  = 


Great  Britain 


Tliis  talde  sliows  the  actual  cost  of  the  pensions  system  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909-1910.  Tlie  cost  of  the  system  for  that  year  is  in  marked  contrast 
willi  tile  cost  of  tlie  system  for  the  initiatory  period  (shown  in  table  No.  23). 
The  decline  in  administrative  costs  is,  however,  notable. 

Amount  Spent  for  Eiscal  Ye^vr  March,  1909,  to  March,  1910 


For 

For 

Total 

Pensions 

Administration 

Cost 

$42,338,550 

$243,32.5 

$42,.581,875 

' Twenty-Fonrih  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  IT,  p.  1093. 
2 Ibid. 


TABLE  25  ' 

Great  Britain 

Talde  25  gives  an  estimate  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are 
of  pensionable  age.  Interest  centers  around: 

1.  The  large  estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  pensionable  per- 
sons between  years  1907  and  1921; 

2.  The  estimated  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers  from  1907-1921 ; 

3.  The  large  number  of  persons  excluded  from  pensions  because  their 
income  is  above  .$2.43  per  week — the  number  increasing  somewhat  during 
the  period  1907-1921; 

4.  A basis  offered  for  an  estimate  of  the  piercentage  of  the  popula- 
tion receiving  pensions. 

The  population  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1911  was 
45,220,156  and  of  this  number  1.07  per  cent,  or  487,949  persons  received 
pensions.  It  will  be  recalled  {see  table  12)  that  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
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The  heading  of  Table  25  (page  49)  con- 
ns an  error  which  was  overlooked  in 
ecking  galley  and  page  proof.  The  figure 
(09,673  should  be  160,967. 

In  estimating  the  probable  cost  of  a non- 
atributory  old  age  pensions  system  for 
nnsylvania  the  Commission  on  Old  Age 
nsions  (see  page  225  of  the  Commission’s 
port,  which  has  been  published  since  the 
iting  of  this  report)  puts  the  annual  cost  at 
1,591,800.  This  estimate  is  based  on  one 
!f  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  65  years 
age  and  over  as  reported  in  the  1910  census, 
le  half  of  325,918  is  162,959.  This  figure 
substantially  the  same  as  the  maximum 
mber  of  annual  pensioners  estimated  in  the 
iding  of  Table  25,  namely  160,967. 


system.  If  these 
■v  of  persons  wlu) 
pensions  system 
jasis  of  the  1910 


Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

173,359 

1,2.54,286 

•')4,450 

393,405 

55,366 

414,.506 

1,815 

16,582 

6,35.3 

43,191 

117,993 

867,684 

55,366 

386,602 

16.5,489 

1,286,264 

i^uiiiuci  uji  riiicii  hi iiniiiais  and  uinaiirs 
Number  unable  to  meet  Thrift  Test 

16,949 

39,881 

1,834 

7,3.36 

51,,829 
, 43,64.5 

1 819 
7,247 

402,252 

320,970 

20,602 

.54,491 

Pen.sionable  remainder. 

623, 1.35 
361  017 

70,613 

104,.567 

798,315 

1921 

d.H  ,040 

Number  70  years  and  above  . 

Number  whose  income  e.xceeds  10  s '.$2,43) 

per  week 

Number  of  oauners. . 

Number  of  alien  crimi.nais  and  lunatics 

N umber  unable  to  meet  Thrift  Test 

1,092,613 

343,. 809 
1.85,501 
22,338 
.54,3.88 

142,053 

42,883 

14,29.5 

1,787 

8,011 

146,207 

45,903 

27,201 

1,700 

6,800 

1,380,873 

432,59,5 

226,997 

25,825 

69,229 

Pensionable  remainder. . i 

606,036 

486,577 

67,006 

7.5,047 

81,604 

64,603 

754,646 

626,227 

1 Tu'enly- Fourth  Anyiual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol  II,  p.  16S9 


TABLE  26 


Italy 

Tliis  table  sliows  not  only  the  number  of  persons  insuring  annuallv 
under  the  Italian  system,  but  also  the  extent  to  whieh  use  is  made  of  the 
post  office  to  facilitate  old  .age  insurance. 


Ye.ar 


1904 

190.5 

1906 

1907 
191W 


Nu.mbf.b  In.sured  .\t 


I^ost 
( iffioes 


1.1,687 

12.. a7S 

25. . 590 
14,162 
1 1 ,.302 


Alain  Offices 
and  Branches 


17,739 
11, .302 
25  201 
20,99.8 
17,393 


‘ Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  o/ia6or,1909,  Vol.  II,  p.  1895 
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This  tal:)le  s 
actual  initiatory 


Estimated  Cost  to 
Carry  It  on,  Jan. 


For 

I 

Pensions 

Ad  mini 

.¥o,192,.5.5G 

•S647, 

Tliis  table  : 
year  1909-1910.  ' 


with  the  cost  of  t 

The  decline  in  administrative  costs  is,  however,  notable. 


AviorxT  Spent  for  Fescal  Yilvr  March,  1909,  to  March,  1910 


For 

For 

Total 

Pensions 

Administration 

Cost 

842,338, .550 

8243,325 

$42, .58 1,875 

1 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vob  II,  p.  1693. 
^Ibid. 


TABLE  25  ’ 

Great  Britain 

Table  25  gives  an  estimate  of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are 
of  pensionable  age.  Interest  centers  around: 

1.  The  large  estimated  increase  in  the  number  of  pensionable  per- 
sons between  years  1907  and  1921 ; 

2.  The  estimated  decrease  in  the  nundter  of  paupers  from  1907-1921 ; 

3.  The  large  numlier  of  persons  excluded  from  pensions  because  their 
income  is  aliove  $2.43  per  week — the  number  increasing  somewhat  during 
the  period  1907-1921; 

4.  A basis  offered  for  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion receiving  pensions. 

The  population  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  1911  was 
45,220,156  and  of  this  number  1.07  per  cent,  or  487,949  persons  received 
pensions.  It  will  be  recalled  (see  table  12)  that  2.1  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
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TABLE  25  Continued 


lation  of  Denmark  received  pensions  under  the  Danisii  system.  It  these 
percentages,  1.07  and  2.1,  offer  a faint  clue  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  receive  straight  pensions,  should  a similar  old  age  pensions  system 
be  established  in  Pennsylvania,  we  can  estimate  (on  the  basis  of  tlie  1910 
census j that  number  at  82,016  to  1,6  09,673  per  year. 


1907 


England 

it  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Enited 

Kingdom 

Number  70  rears  of  age  and  anove 

Number  whose  income  exceeds  10  s ($2.43) 

per  week 

Number  of  paupers 

Number  of  alien  criminals  and  lunatics  . . . 
Number  unable  to  meet  Thrift  Test 

947,505 

298,426 

381.467 

12,790 

30,908 

133,422 

40,520 

27,673 

1,977 

5,930 

173,3.59 

.54,459 

5.5,366 

1,815 

6,353 

1,2,54,286 

.393,405 

414„506 

16,582 

43,191 

Total  deductions 

073, .591 

70,100 

117,993 

867,684 

Pensionable  Remainder 

273,914 

57,322 

55,366 

386,00  2 

1911 


Number  70  rears  of  age  and  abore 

Number  whose  income  exceeds  10s  (S2.43) 

per  week 

Number  of  paupers 

Number  of  alien  criminals  and  lunatics.  . . 
Number  unable  to  meet  Thrift  Test 

98.5,0.52 

310,072 

256,233 

16,949 

39,881 

1.3.5,723 

40,351 

21,092 

1,834 

7,3.36 

165,4.89 

51,829 

43,045 

1 819 
7,247 

1,286,264 

402,252 

320,970 

20,602 

54,491 

Total  deductions 

023, 13.5 

70,613 

104,567 

798,31.5 

Pensionable  remainder 

361,917 

6.5,110 

60.922 

487,949 

1921 


Number  70  rears  and  abore 

Number  whose  income  exceeds  10  s ^$2,43) 

per  week 

Number  of  pauper- 

Number  of  alien  criminals  and  lunatics.  . . 
Number  unable  to  meet  Thrift  Test 

1.092,613 

343,809 

18.5,501 

22,338 

54,388 

142,0.53 

42,883 

14,295 

1,787 

8,041 

140,207 

45,903 

27,201 

1,700 

0,800 

1,380,873 

432,59,5 

226,997 

25,825 

69,229 

Total  deductions 

606,036 

67,006 

81,604 

7.54,646 

Pensionable  remainder 

4S6.577 

75,047 

04.603 

626,227 

1 Tiventy-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1009,  Vol  II.  p.  16S9. 


TABLE  26  ’ 


IT.VLY 

This  table  shows  not  only  the  number  of  persons  insuring  annually 
under  the  Italian  system,  but  also  tlie  extent  to  which  use  is  made  of  the 
post  office  to  facilitate  old  age  insurance. 


Year 

Number 

Insured  at 

Post 

Offices 

Main  Offices 
and  Branches 

1904 

13,687 

17,739 

1905 

12,378 

11,302 

1906 

25,.590 

25  201 

1907 

14,162 

20,998 

1908 

11,302 

17,.393 

* Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor  , Vol.  II,  p.  1S95. 
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TABLE  27 


Eussia 

It  will  be  seen  tlint  this  system  resembles  eloscly  the  German  and 
Austrian  systems.  The  ircnsions  amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  mean 
wages  of  eaeh  class. 


Cla.ssificatiox  of  Insuked  Persons  and  Computed  Xecessary  Premiums 

Proportion  ' 


Class 

Annual  Wages 

Old 

Age 

Pension 

1 Basic 
Invalidity 

1 Pension 

2\dditioual 

Invalidity 

Pension 

, Necessary 

1 Annual 

Premium 

Annual 

Value  of 

Governmoni 

Subsidy 

1 Total 

Premium 

Cost 

SurjDlus 

Available 

for  Admin- 

stration 

1 

S103  and  under 

$24.72 

$18.. 54 

$0,015 

S2.26 

so.  83 

.$2.89 

$0.63 

2 

$103  to  $206 

37.08 

24.72 

.031 

4.04 

.83 

4.95 

.91 

3 

206  to  309 

49.44 

30.90 

.046 

5.98 

.83 

7.01 

1.03 

4 

309  to  412 

61.26 

37.08 

.062 

8.12 

.83 

9.07 

.95 

5 

412  to  515 

74.16 

43.26 

,077 

10.45 

.83 

11.13 

.68 

> Tu'enly-Fourth  Annuo!  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  II.  pp.  2311  and  2313. 


TABLE  2.S 


Sweden 


This  table  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  jiremiums  are  a flat  per- 
centage of  the  salary  earned  and  that  the  percentage  of  salary  to  be  paid  as 
jireminm  bears  a direct  relation  to  the  age  of  employe  at  time  of  entering 
the  service. 

State  Eaii.way  Employes’  Pitnd  ’ 


30  years  of  age 


40  ■'  “ ‘ 

50  

60  

60  and  above 


1 . 5"  of  salary. 
2'7, 

2.57c  " '■ 
3'4-.  '• 

3.57  '■  ■' 


TABLE  29 


Sweden 

This  table  indicates  that  the  method  of  computing  pensions  is  a flat 
percentage  of  salary  earned  and  is  graded  in  amount  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  years  in  service.  The  maximum  amount  of  pension  receivable  is 
.50  jier  cent,  of  salary  earned. 

State  Eailway’  Employes’  Fitnd  ^ 

Amount  of  Pension  Receivable  after  . 

10  years  service  20%  of  salary 

15  " " 27.57c  “ “ 

20  “ “ 35% 

25  ■’  ‘ 42.57c  ■’ 

30  “ “ 507c  “ “ 

iThe  State  Railway  Employees  Fund  was  selected  because  it  gives,  in  general,  a fairly 
accurate  conception  of  the  old  age  insurance  system  for  the  various  state  employees  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  .September,  1872.  Since  1913  a general  compulsory'  insurance  system  has 
been  in  elect,  but  official  tabular  matter  pertaining  thereto  (other  than  in  the  outline  table) 
was  not  available.  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  2420,  ff. 

2 Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol,  II,  pp.  2420,  ff. 
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TABLE  30 


Sweden 


This  table  shows  tliat  in  order  to  jiroviile  insurance  for  widows  and 
orphans,  the  worker  must  pay  a higher  percentage  of  salary  earned  than  that 
indicated  in  Table  No.  28,  and  also  that  tlie  amount  of  pension  for  widows 
and  orphans  is  a lixed  amount  for  all.  This  amount,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
considerablj'  less  than  that  indicated  in  Table  No.  29  as  the  regular  pension. 

WiDOwsE  AND  Orphans’  Fund  for  St.vte  Eailroad  Employes’ 

Dues:  Entering  Service  at  30  years  pay  3%  of  salary. 


40 

50 

60 


In  addition  an  Entrance  Fee  of  half  a month's  salary  is  paid. 

Pension  granted  to  widow  and  orphans  is  20%  of  mean  annual  salary  for  5 years  imme- 
diately preceding. 

' Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Repon  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909,  Vol.  II,  pp.  2420,  ff. 
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VI 


STATE  RECOMMEXDATIOXS  EEGARDIXG  OLD  AGE 

PEXSIOXS 


IMassaeliiisetts  and  Wisoctiisiu  have  systems  of  voluntary  old 
age  insurance  under  public  administration.  X"one  of  the  Ameri- 
can coinmonwealths  have  adopted  a non-contributory  pensions 
scheme  (either  universal  or  partial  in  its  application)  or  com- 
pulsory contributory  insurance  with  a state  sulisidy.  American 
experience  with  old  age  pensions  systems  has  l>een  nil.  The 
forthcoming  reports  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Gommissions 
dealing  with  old  age  pensions  Avill  he  most  important,  thei'efore. 
in  heli)ing  to  formulate  public  opinion  regarding  the  subject. 
Until  these  reports  appear,  hoAvever,  the  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ohl  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insui'ance  in  IMassaehu- 
.setts  (1910)  are  worthy  of  first  attention,  as  indeed  is  the  whole 
report,^ 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  (Massachusetts  Commission 
with  regard  to  non-contrihutory  pensions  follow:- 

The  adoption  of  any  scheme  of  non-eontril)utoi'y  pensions  in 
IMassacluisetts,  or  any  other  American  State,  seems  inadvisable  and 
impracticable.  The  main  reasons  for  rejectino-  pensions  schemes  of 
a non-contributory  character  are  in  brief : 

1.  The  heavy  expense.  The  cost  of  providing  pensions  of  .t200 
for  one-half  the  aged  population  of  t5.5  years  and  over  [using-  British 
experience  in  getting  this  .50  i)er  cent,  figure] , which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  177,000,  would  be  approximately  .$17,700,000  annually. 

2.  The  enervating  influence  on  character,  especially  the  in- 
evitable discouragement  of  saving. 

.3.  The  disintegrating  effect  on  wages. 

4.  Tlie  process  of  social  betterments  clearly  manifest  in  the 
advance  of  wages,  the  increase  of  saving  and  the  decline  of  pauper- 
ism, will  continue,  unless  the  forces  that  have  been  bringing  it  about 
are  undermined  by  unwise  social  legislation.  The  main  force  to  be 
conserved  here  is  the  spirit  of  individual  initiative,  independence, 
responsibility,  self-reliance  and  amltition  among  the  people  at  large. 


'Report  of  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  .January,  1910;  House 
Xo.  1400. 

Uhid.,  pp.  .300-.310. 
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Compulsory  insurance  was  dismissed  somewhat  less  sum- 
marily.® “The  adoption  of  any  scheme  of  comimlsory  insurance 
in  this  state  appears  to  l)e  inexpedient  at  the  present  time.” 
(1910.)  “The  ])]'actical  ob.jections  to  the  principle  of  compul- 
sion” were  Aveif,dity,  and  “constitutional  difficulties”  stood  in 
the  way.  “laaig  training  in  the  development  of  voluntary  in- 
surance agencies  seems  desirable,  to  furnish  the  preparation  and 
foundation  for  any  sclieme  of  state  insurance,  if  such  should  be 
found  nltimately  necessary  and  desirable.  ...  It  is  con- 
cci'vahtc,  however,  that  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  old 
aye  insuranee  may  be  found  in  some  system  of  obligatory  state 
insnranee.  That  is  the  conelusion  to  which  many  impartial  stu- 
dents of  the  subject  have  come.” 

In  its  “final  conclusions  and  recommendations”  the  commis- 
sion urged  that  “if  any  general  system  of  old  age  pensions  is  to 
be  e.stal)lished  in  this  country,  this  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  national  Congress,  and  not  through  state  legislation.”  ^ 

The  commission  empha.sized  the  point  “that  the  problem  of 
sickness  and  accident  insui’ance  should  be  dealt  with  before  en- 
acting any  additional  measures  of  general  legislation  concerning 
old  age  i)ensions  or  insurance.”  ^ 

Following  these  conclusions  are  a series  of  seven  recom- 
mendations'' urging:  (1)  That  “thrift”  be  a sub.ieet  of  compul- 
soi'y  instruction  in  the  schools;  (2)  that  employers  and  employes 
consider  the  o])])ortunities  for  voluntary  old  age  insuranee  of- 
fered by  the  i\Iassachusetts  saAungs  l)ank  insurance  depai’tment; 
(3)  that  large  coi'])orations  adopt  old  age  pensions  and  insurance 
])lans;  (-i)  that  attention  be  directed  to  the  new  opportunities 
offei-ed  by  industrial  insurance  com]mnies;  (5)  that  the  laAvs  re- 
garding fraternal  beneficiary  corporations  lie  amended;  (6)  that 
measures  lie  enacted  for  tlic  establishment  of  retirement  systems 
for  imblic  employes;  (7)  that  the  (tencral  Court  iiass  an  act  pro- 
viding foi'  the  establishment  of  a iiermanent  unjiaid  commission 
on  old  age  pensions  and  insurance. 

One  of  the  five  membei'S  of  the  commission  dissented  from 
the  ojiinion  of  the  commission  as  follows:^ 

^ . The  argiimeiit  of  lieavy  expense  “is  fallacious” ; 

2.  A pension,  contributory  or  otherwise,  would  not  produce 
enervation  of  character,  but  quite  the  reverse; 

;i.  A ]H'nsion  would  bind  the  family  more  firmly  together; 

4.  “The  only  argument  that  has  influenced  me  to  recommend 
the  contributory  princiiile  is  that  of  expediency.” 

^ Iteport  of  the  Cominis.'iion  on  Old  Aye  Pe^isio7i.s,  January,  1910; 
House  No.  1400,  pp.  310-.314. 

'Ihid.,  pp.  322-32.3. 

Ibid.,  p.  323. 

'•Ibid.,  pp.  324-330. 

■ .lames  'T.  Buckley,  pp.  332-333  of  tlie  Beport. 
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A second  dissenting  oi)inion  was  recorded  by  Arthur  M. 
Huddell  ® taking  issue  with  the  two  argunients  advanced  against 
non-contributory  old  age  pensions  which  had  to  do  with  the 
enervating  influence  on  chai-acter  and  the  disintegrating  effect 
on  the  family.  i\Ir.  Huddell  favored  non-contrihutory  old  age 
imnsions,  but  believed  this  a subject  for  Congress  to  consider 
rather  than  any  state. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  Pension  and  Eetirement  Funds  Commis- 
sion of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  pi;l)lished  in  February  of  1918, 
deals  with  the  subject  of  municipal,  county  and  state  pension 
and  retirement  thnids.  'While  imi)ortant  for  a consideration  of 
I)ensions  for  teachers,  firemen,  policemen  and  other  government 
employes,  it  is  not  particularly  significant  as  a document  upon 
which  to  base  conclusions  regarding  old  age  pensions  systems  of 
the  types  considered  in  this  re])ort.  One  general  conclusion  of 
the  commission®  is,  hoAvever,  worthy  of  note.  “The  commission 
finds  that  there  is  a great  lack  of  intelligent  understanding  as  to 
pensions,  es])ecially  as  to  the  relations  of  the  contributions  and 
benefits  involved  in  present  pension  funds.  It  is  rpiite  evident 
that  few  realize  the  nncertain  financial  condifion,  or  have  more 
than  a vagiae  idea  of  the  actual  liabilities  of  these  funds:  conse- 
ciuently  Ave  commend  the  subject  of  pensions  for  the  careful 
investigation  and  study  by  officials,  taxi)ayers  and  fund  members, 
as  this  subject  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
the  peo]fle  of  our  state  IniA'e  to  face.” 

The  Beporf  on  Ilealfh  Insurance  by  the  Noav  Jersey  Commi.s- 
sion  on  Old  Age,  Insurance  and  Pensions  (1917)  contains  the 
folloAving  significant  statement : 

Tins  Commission,  origin.'illy  authorized  in  1911  to  make  investi- 
gations regarding  the  operation  of  pension,  insurance  and  annuity 
systems,  lias  collected  much  material  relating  to  benefit  systems  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  the  extent  and  expense  of  industrial  insurance 
offered  by  private  companies.  In  the  course  of  the  first  studies  of 
pension  plans  the  Commission  had  its  attention  drawn  to  sickness  as 
a factor  in  old  age  poverty.  Not  only  is  sickness  one  of  the  largest 
factors  contributing  to  ohl  age  poverty,  but  as  a factor  in  causing 
poverty,  sickness  occurs  six  times  as  frec}uently  as  old  age.“  Obvi- 
ously a reduction  in  the  sickness  problem  would  materially  simplify 
the  problem  of  old  age  poverty,  in  addition  to  saving  for  the  State 
vast  human  resources  now  subject  to  the  ravages  of  sickness. 


^ He  port  of  the  Commission,  pp.  3.33-330.  . . 

° Heport  of  the  Pensions  and  Eetirement  Funds  Commission,  1918,  p.  13. 
Pages  2-3. 

'''' Eeport  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  1909,  Senate  Document  665, 
61st  Congress,  3d  session,  ATd.  34,  p.  333. 
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VII 


THE  PEGS  AND  CM)NS  OF  CMBIPIT.SOKY  OLD  AGE  IN- 
SURANCE VERSUS  NON-CONTRIBUTORY 
OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 


Two  fuiidainental  decisions  iniist  be  made  regai’ding  an  old 
age  pensions  system  for  Pennsylvania.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  desirability  of  estaldishing  st)me  sort  of  state  old  age  ])rovi- 
sion  other  than  the  institutions  already  in  existence  and  has  been 
opened  for  discussion-  in  the  imeceding  sections  of  this  report. 
The  second  decision  involves  the  form  such  provision  might  take. 
The  types  of  old  age  pensions  systems  already  in  o])eration  have 
been  outlined  especially  in  section  V.  A choice  would  seem  to  lie 
between  compulsory  old  age  insurance  and  a non-contributory 
old  age  ])ensions  program,  although  it  is  barely  possible  that  both 
of  these  types  of  old  age  provision  might  be  in  effect  at  the  same 
time.  This  concluding  section  of  the  rexmrt  is  offered  as  an  aid 
in  making  the  second  of  the  two  necessary  decisions,  shoiihl  the 
fii-st  decision  be  made  affirmatively. 


Brief  for  Compulsory  Old 
Age  Insur.vnce. 

I.  Compulsory  old  age  insur- 
ance is  desirable,  for: 

1.  The  arguments  for  social 
insurance  in  general  which 
are  contained  in  Section  III 
apply  to  comjmlsory  old  age 
insurance.  If  social  insur- 
ance is  desirable  at  all, 
compulsory  old  age  insur- 
ance must  be  desiralile  as  au 
essential  part  of  a social  in- 
surance program. 


Brief  for  Gratuitol’s  State 
Pensions. 

I.  Gratuitous  state  pensions 
are  desirable,  for : 

1.  The  community  owes  the 
“veterans  of  industry”  as 
tender  consideration  and  full 
rewards  for  services  as  are 
recognized  to  be  due  the 
veterans  of  the  nation’s  mil- 
itaiy  .service.^ 


^ Arguments  advanced  by  Squier, 
“Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United 
States,”  pp.  331-332.  See  also  lie- 
port  of  the  Commission  {Mass.)  on 
Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  and 
Insurance,  1910,  pp.  229-230. 
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2.  kSiicIi  a system  woiild  im- 
pose no  greater  burden  on 
the  community  tlian  the 
present  system  of  ])nb]ic  and 
l)]'ivate  chai-ityd 


2.  No  greater  burden  is  im- 
posed on  a community  by 
operating  a government  pen- 
sion system  than  through 
su])])orting  aged  dependents 
under  the  present  system  of 
pul)lic  and  i)rivate  charity.^ 


3.  lieneficiaiaes  vould  enjoy 
an  inde])endence  and  ])sychic 
satisfaction  not  i)rovided  by 
pulilic  or  i)rivate  charity,  or 
maintenance  by  some  mem- 
lier  or  meml)ers  of  the  fam- 
ily. 


II.  Compulsoi-y  old  age  insur- 
ance is  superior  to  gratuitous 
state  i)ensions,  for : 

1.  “It  is  economically  just 
in  so  far  as  it  exacts  a contri- 
bution from  industry,  for 
su])erannuation  is  no  less  a 
factor  of  modern  industrial 
life  than  is  the  rate  of  acci- 
dents or  of  disease.  ’ ’ - 

’ One  of  the  questions  to  be  de- 
termined as  suggested  in  section  IV. 

’ Eubinow,  “Social  Insurance,”  p. 
386. 


3.  A government  pension 
system  tvould  “destroy  the 
spirit  of  servility  and  fear 
that  now  so  often  dominates 
the  wage-earnei-,  and  would 
enhance  the  stability  and 
Iteauty  of  home  life,  in  that 
the  aged  veteran  would  be 
Avelcome  to  a place  of  counsel 
and  honor  in  the  family 
circle,  now  too  often  denied 
him  because  his  support  is 
too  heavy  a draft  on  the 
scant  earnings  of  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  ’ ’ ^ 


II.  A gratuitous  state  pensions 
system  is  superior  to  compul- 
sory old  age  insurance,  for:  j 


1.  The  operation  of  a pen- 
sions system  “is  as  scientific, 
just  and  impartial  as  any 
annuity  scheme  that  has  ever 
been  i)lanned  or  devised.  ’ ’ ^ 


^ Squier,  “Old  Age  Dependency  in 
the  United  States,”  pp.  331-332. 

^ For  elaboration  of  this  point  see 
Squier,  Old  Age  Dependency  in  the 
United  States,  pp.  332  ff. 


I 
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2.  “It  does  not  exact  evi- 
dence of  practical  if  not  legal 
pau])erism  as  do  all  state 
pensions.  ’ ’ ^ 


3.  It  provides  for  classes 
other  than  paupers.^ 


4.  It  is  not  a dead  level  sys- 
tem, but  ‘ ‘ preserves  a normal 
relation  between  the  stand- 
ards of  life  before  and  after 
the  age  of  pension,  and  also 
presei'ves  a just  relationshi]) 
between  services  rendered 
and  the  rewards  granted,  for 
it  is  usually  based  ui)on  the 
length  of  productive  activ- 
ity.” ® 

5.  American  experience  with 
Avar  pensions  has  been  un- 
satisfactory,® and  insurance 


“ Bubinow,  "Social  Insurance,’’  p. 
386. 

* See  outline  table  of  European 
systems  and  supplementary  tables 
following.  (Section 

‘ Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,"  in 
386. 

'/bid.,  pp.  407  ff. 


2.  “Annuities  purchased 
either  Avith  or  Avithout  state 
aid  do  not  provide  for  those 
noAv  dependent  or  approach- 
ing dependency,”  ^ and  it  is 
impo.ssible  through  any  con- 
tributory system  to  reach  the 
class  of  poorest  paid  Avorkers 
Avhich  includes  those  most  in 
need  of  old  age  support." 

3.  Compulsory  old  age  insur- 
ance Avould  in  all  probability 
fail  to  be  all-inclusiA-e,  and 
exjierience  .shoAvs  that  all 
jtersons,  not  merely  Avage- 
earner.s,  are  lialde  to  old  age 
dependency.® 

4.  Compulsory  old  age  insur- 
ance Avould  be  objected  to  by 
Avage-earners  on  the  grounds 
either  of  i)aying  for  Avhat 
they  may  neA* *er  receive,  or 
being  compelled  to  purchase 
Avhat  they  are  unable  to  buy 
Avithout  affecting  their  stand- 
ard of  living.' 


5.  A compulsory  insurance 
scheme  “contemplates  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  a fund 


' Scjuier,  "Old  Age  Dependency  in 
the  United  States,"  p.  327.  See  also 
Rulnnow,  "Social  Insurance,’’  p.  387. 

^ Mass.  Keport  of  the  Commission 
on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities,  and 
Insurance,  1910,  p.  229. 

' Cf.  Squier,  "Old  Age  Depend- 
ency in  the  United  States,”  p.  327. 

' Cf.  Squier,  “Old  Age  Depend- 
ency in  the  United  States,”  pp.  327- 
328.  See  also  Rubinow,  “Social  In- 
surance,” p.  385. 
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ratlier  than  pensions  was 
provided  for  American  sol- 
diers in  the  war  jnst  endedd 

6.  The  British  system  of  gra- 
tnitons  iiensions  involves  a 
heavy  b\irden  on  the  state.® 


7.  (Iratnitons  ])ensions  dis- 
courage tlirift,  as  they  bene- 
fit only  wage-earners  who 
have  failed  to  make  adequate 
provisit)!!  for  old  age,  and 
merely  add  a new  class  of 
virtual  ]>aupei's  to  those  pre- 
viously eared  for  through 
I)ublie  and  private  charity.® 

■ Sec  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Insur- 
ance Act. 

* Hcport  of  Mussachusetts  Com- 
mission on  did  Age  Fensions,  An- 
nuities mid  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  232, 
233,  300.  See  also  tables  on  the 
British  system  (Section  V.).  This 
argument  of  cost  is  refuted  by  Eubi- 
now,  “Social  Insurance,”  p.  384,  by 
contending  that  it  is  “equivalent  to 
a denial  of  any  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  organized  society  toward  re- 
lieving’ the  distress  of  those  who 
after  having  spent  their  lives  in  pro- 
ductive activity,  find  themselves  de- 
prived of  any  means  of  support.” 

” Argument  noted  by  Seager, 
“Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  621 
and  developed  in  the  Feport  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Old 
Age.  Pensions,  Annuities  and  Insur- 
ance, published  in  1910,  pp.  233-234, 
301.  An  answer  to  the  argument  is 
found  in  Eubinow,  “Social  Insur- 
ance,” p.  381  and  Squier,  “Old  Age 
Dependenev  in  the  United  States,” 
p.  337. 


as  to  make  such  a scheme 
utterly  impracticable  from 
the  economic  and  financial 
standpoint.  ’ ’ ® 

6.  The  German  system  of 
compulsory  old  age  insur- 
ance is  enmbrous  and  costly 
to  administer,  while  a 
straight  government  pension 
l)lan  is  extremely  simple.® 
The  expense  of  a pension 
system  would  be  largely  off- 
set by  the  reduction  in  out- 
lay for  poor  relief.^® 

7.  The  argument  that  en- 
forced contributions  by  em- 
jtloyes  serve  to  inculcate 
thrift  is  illusory.^  “The 
establishment  of  a non-con- 
tributoi-y  pensions  system 
would  create  a sense  of  well- 
being, hopefulness  and  ambi- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the 

* This  proposition  is  developed  on 
pp.  328-330  of  Squier,  “Old  Age  De- 
pendency in  the  United  States.” 

“ Argument  noted  by  Seager, 
“Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  620. 
See  also  Eubino-w,  “Social  Insur- 
ance,” p.  371. 

Iteport  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Pensions,  An- 
nuities and  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  230- 
231. 

” Argument  noted  by  Seager, 
“Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  620. 
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“It  Avould  seem  that  the  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  insurance 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
ambition  and  self-respect  of 
wage-earners  than  the  sys- 
tem of  gratintous  pen- 
sions. ’ ’ 

8.  A system  of  gratuitous 
state  pensions  has  a disinte- 
grating effect  on  the  fam- 
ily.“ 

9 Gratuitous  .state  pensions 
have  a harmful  effect  on 
wages.^- 


Conclusion  of  Seager,  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economies,”  p.  621. 

Beport  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Pensions,  An- 
nuities, and  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  234, 

235,  301.  For  an  ansAver  to  this 
argument  see  Squier,  “Old  Age  De- 
pendency in  the  United  States,”  p. 
312,  and  Bubinow,  "Social  Insur- 
ance,” p.  382. 

“Beport  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Pensions,  An- 
nuities and  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  235, 

236,  301-308.  An  answer  to  this 
argument  is  detailed  in  Bubinow, 
“Social  Insurance,”  pp.  382-383. 


working  class,  and  would 
thus  increase  individual  sav- 
ing. ” 


8.  The  payment  of  even 
small  pensions  to  old  persons 
would  help  keep  families  to- 
gether.’^ 

9.  'Whether  a gratuitous 
state  pension  .system  would 
have  a harmful  effect  on 
wages  depends  partly  on  the 
theory  of  wages  held,  as  dif- 
ferent conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  same  sort  of 
data.“  The  forces  deter- 
mining wages  of  different 
wage  groups  are  different 
for  the  various  labor  groups 
and  different  from  time  to 
time.  Generalization  about 
“wages  in  general’’  is  peril- 
ous theorizing. 


'^Fieport  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Old  Age  Perisions,  An- 
nuities and  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  231- 
232. 

^nbkl,  p.  231. 

Cf.  Clay’s  “Economics  for  the 
general  Beader,"  pp.  9-13. 
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10.  Non-contributory  pen- 
sions involve  taxation  of  the 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.^® 


11.  “The  grant  of  pensions 
would  give  undesirable  en- 
couragement to  immigration, 
especially  if  adopted  in  any 
American  state.”  “ 

12.  Most  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
roi^e  have  adopted  the  com- 
I)ulsory  insurance  plan 
rather  than  the  scheme  of 
gratuitous  state  pensions. 


13.  A non-contributory  pen- 
sions system  would  oi)en  the 
door  to  political  favoritism.^® 


10.  Compulsory  old  age  in- 
surance imposes  a burden  on 
employers  who  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  their  em- 
ployes’ growing  old  in  serv- 
ice.^® 

11.  A gratuitous  state  pen- 
sions system  covers  casual 
irregular  labor,  while  com- 
pulsory old  age  insurance 
does  not.^® 

12.  England  and  Denmark 
adopted  gratuitous  state  pen- 
sions rather  than  compul- 
sory old  age  insurance,  al- 
though the  latter  plan  had 
been  in  operation  in  other 
Euroi)ean  countries  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time.^^ 

13.  Every  extension  of  the 
scope  of  state  functions  has 
raised  against  it  the  criti- 
cism that  it  opens  the  door 
to  political  corruption ; this 
argument  is  only 'one  step  re- 
moved from  the  final  argu- 
ment of  those  who  oppose  po- 
litical change,  namely,  that 
the  change  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 


“ Heport  of  MasxacliHsetts  Com- 
mission on  OJd  Age  Pensions,  An- 
nuities and  Insurance,  p.  2.S3. 

"Ibid.,  p.  237. 

See  Outline  table  of  European 
systems,  Section  V. 

Peport  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Oid  Age  Pensions,  An- 
nuities and  Insurance,  1910,  pp.  237, 
238. 


J5  Argument  noted  by  Seager, 
“Principles  of  Economics,”  p.  620. 

Rubinow,  “Social  Insurance,” 
p.  387. 

” See  Outline  Table  of  Europeam 
Systems,  Section  Y. 
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Most  bibliographies  are  too  “exhaustive”  for  any  one  but  a 
specialist ; there  is  always  the  likelihood  that  the  general  readei' 
will  fail  to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees.  This  eoininent  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  literature  on  social  insurance — 
which,  if  the  material  in  foreign  languages  l)e  included,  is 
already  enormous  and  regulai’ly  growing.  It  has  seemed,  there- 
fore, more  im])ortant  to  indicate  a few  of  the  outstandiiig  works 
readily  accessible  and  merely  note  the  comi)rehensive  Ihhliog- 
I'aphies  and  bibliographical  notes  which  may  be  used  as  a guide 
to  further  stiuly.  The  books  following  which  are  starred  contain 
such  bibliographical  infoi'ination.  The  be.st  curi'ent  bildiography 
is  found  in  the  American  Economic  Review.  Tlie  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review  is  probal)ly  the  most  important  single 
])ublication  for  articles  on  social  insurance,  although  The  Survey 
has  publi.shed  a number  of  worth-while  papei’s.  .\ny  compre- 
hensive bibliog2‘aphy,  however,  contains  refei’cnces  to  magazine 
articles. 

* Rubinow,  Isaac  M.  Social  I nsurance,  X.  Y.,  1913,  Holt.  The  outstanding 

American  book  on  tlie  subject  of  social  insurance.  Contains  facts  and 
a full  discussion  of  underlving  social  theories.  Frankly  stated  to  be 
colored  with  views  favorable  to  social  insurance. 

* Twenty-fourth  Ileport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1909, 

2 vols.  A detailed  and  [laiiistaking  presentation  of  facts  covering  over 
3000  pages.  The  statistics  cited  in  this  report  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  this  source  because  in  spite  of  any  later  j'ublications  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive  source  of  information  available. 

* Beport  of  a Special  Inquiry  relative  to  Aged  and  Dependent  Persons  in 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  1915.  A statistical  study  showing  the  extent 
of  old  age  dependency  in  Massachusetts  that  is  distinctly  worthy  of 
attention. 

Beport  of  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Annuities  arid  Insurance,  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1910;  House  No.  1400.  The  outstanding  report  with  find- 
ings against  gratuitous  state  old  age  pensions. 
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Bulletin  of  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Whole  number  212.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance,  1916. 

A sjunposium  containing  some  papers  on  old  age  pensions. 

Frankel  and  Hawson.  IF orTcing men’s  Insurance  in  Europe.  Contains  a 
geographic  and  topical  arrangement  of  material  devoted  to  conditions 
in  separate  countries,  and  general  prol)lems  of  social  insurance.  An 
important  book  tor  the  equipment  of  the  social  insurance  student. 

Dawson,  W.  Jlarbutt.  Social  Insurance  in  Germany,  1883-1911.  N.  Y. 
Scribners.  A noteworthy  study  of  social  insurance  in  Germany,  con- 
taining a valuable  chapter  on  invalidity,  old  age  and  survivor  pensions 
as  well  as  discussion  of  such  topics  as  the  cost  of  insurance,  attitude 
of  employers  and  work-peopjle,  etc. 

* Squier,  Lee  Welling.  Old  Age  Dependency  in  the  United  States.  N.  Y. 
1912,  Macmillan.  The  sub-title  is  A Complete  Survey  of  the  Pension 
Movement,  and  the  book  certainly  gives  a fuller  survey  of  the  efforts 
in  the  United  States  to  provide  old  age  relief  than  any  other  single 
accessible  volume.  It  is  a work  that  should  be  familiar  to  all  students 
of  the  old  .age  pensions  problem,  although  it  is  clearly  biased  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  non-contributory  old  age  pensions. 

Seager,  Henry  Eogers.  Social  Insurance.  N.  Y.  1910.  Macmillan.  Writ- 
ten by  a professor  of  economics,  whose  text  is  one  of  the  standard 
works  in  economics  and  contains  a valuable  chapter  on  social  insur- 
ance. Dr.  Seager  has  been  a leader  in  the  movement  for  labor  legis- 
lation. His  views,  while  those  of  the  detached  observer,  are  definitely 
favorable  to  the  social  insurance  movement.  The  small  book  here 
listed  has  one  of  tlie  six  chapters  given  over  to  provision  for  old  age. 

American  Labor  Legislation  Eeview,  June  1913,  on  Social  Insurance. 
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